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Twentieth Century Limited 
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IS THE 


Great Eighteen Hour Train be- 

tween New York and Chicago. 
It saves a day, and practically 

makes the run in a night. 


Nothing quite equals it. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synop~ 
sis of each of the forty-one books now comprising the New York 
Central’s * Four-Track Series,” as well as a small half-tone re- 
production of each of eleven beautiful etchings of scenery along 
our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Adver- 
tising Department, Room 155, Grand Central Station, New York, 

C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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MAGAZINE 
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A Night’s Ride in the Desert 


A stirring narrative by Mr. CHARLES W. FuRLONG, 
telling of his experiences with treacherous native 
guards end their confederates on a night ride from 
Khoms to Kussabat. A remarkable true story of 
real adventure anda vivid picture of a night of danger. 


A Bishop in the West 


Bishop TaLgBot, now of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania, was for some years mission- 
ary bishop of Idaho and Wyoming. He writes of 
the humors and the ups and downs of his life in the 
West. An amusing picture of life in the mining towns. 








PART III. 


Mrs. Deland’s Great Novel 
‘‘THE AWAKENING’’ 


























You may be so well and 
strony that the thought of 

the necessity for Life Insur- 
ance hardly ever crosses your 
¥. mind. But it should occur to 

' GIBRALTAR ' a you, upon reflection, that life 
Lt ee ae? Beep = e insurance is not obtainable af- 

Ppp: ‘ - ter a man’s health is seriously 
impaired and when his days 
are clearly numbered. Now 
when a man can save a little 
money year by year without 
feeling it, when he cax lay up 
a substantial fund against the day of his departure—when 
this protection for his family zs possible and even very easy, 
what would be your estimate of him if they should be left 
penniless? 

Is your life insured? The holders of over six million 
policies in The Prudential had reasons for insuring their 
lives in this company. It would be decidedly worth your 
while to know why and how The Prudential can satisfy the 
demand for economy, convenience, security and promptness 
in veritable Life Insurance, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





The Bible of Mani 


An article which must interest every reader. It 
tells of the discovery in Chinese Turkestan of hun- 
dreds of ancient manuscripts which have been trans- 
lated and proved to be portions of the long-lost 
Manichean bible. 


‘Henry James on New York 


In this paper Mr. JAMEs revisits the New York 
of his childhood—the old Washington Square neigh- 
borhood. A delightful bit of philosophizing over 
what is left of the old town and what has gone. 











MARIE MANNING, THOMAS A. 
COMPLETE janvier, ALICE BROWN, 
SHORT py PASCHAL COGGINS, GRACE 

DENIO LITCHFIELD, LILY LONG, 
STORIES ELIZABETH MOORHEAD, ETC. 














Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of Policies. 
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The University of Geneva 


President CHARLES F. THwinc, of Western Re- 
serve University, writes of the famous Swiss seat 
of learning at Geneva, and of some of the great 
men who have worked there 


Ibex Hunting 


An account of a remarkable ibex hunt, in which 
the author, Mr. Jos—epH CLARK GREW, participated, 
in the Himalaya Mountains in Baltistan. Illustrated 
with many striking photographs. A stirring story 
of good sport in a wild country. 


Ways of Kentucky Cardinals 


A fascinating story of some Kentucky cardinals 
that nested in the author’s garden and displayed 
wonderful intelligence and interesting bits of bird 
character. The author had some exciting experi- 
ences while helping them build their nests. 


The Anatomy of a Steel Rail 


An article of the most practical scientific interest. 
It explains the manufacture of the steel railroad rail 
in all its processes, and analyzes the faults in manu- 
facture which have been the cause of many of our 
most terrible accidents. 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—VI. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Here is the whole show held up again. The train-reckers still pursue their dastardly trade. But they 
are foiled! TI shall proceed forthwith to remove the obstructions with my own strong arms. Between you and me and the lamp- 
post, I suspect that J shall have to take a few of these ties on board. But never mind! I will hide them away in the caboose 
and clang the bell and put on steam, and the People will acclaim another Great Triumph of Untrammelled Right over Shrinking 
Wrong. Thanking you again, I remain, as ever, Very Truly Yours! 
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COMMENT 


WE discuss elsewhere the probable fate in the Senate of 
the Hepsurn bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
by a majority even more overwhelming than that which was 
secured by the Escu-Townsenp bill last year. Meanwhile 
we note that neither of two other measures known to be 
favored by the Roosevett administration, the Statehood bill 
and the Philippine tariff bill, seems likely to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Senate in their present form. We are told that 
a considerable number of Republicans have announced a 
willingness to cooperate with the Democrats in defeating the 
former project, unless it is saddled with an amendment pro- 
viding that the inhabitants of Arizona and New Mexico shall 
vote separately on the question whether they desire the union 
of the two Territories in a single State. If in either Ter- 
ritory a majority shall reply in the negative, the fusion will 
not take place. We do not mean that Senator Beveripcr, 
who has the bill in charge, confesses a loss of hope, and we 
have no doubt that if his seheme be doomed to shipwreck, he 
will go down with all sails set and flags flying. One thing is 
rertain, namely, that if Arizona and New Mexico do not come 
into the Union as one State, they must both resign them- 
selves to oceupying a Territorial status for an indefinite period. 
We do not understand that there is any serious opposition 
in the Senate to the admission of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory as a single State, and we presume that in one way or 
another their part of the Statehood bill will be carried out. 
As we expected, the stand-patters seem strong enough in the 
Senate to throw cut the Philippine tariff bill, unless it be 
amended so that the customs duties imposed on insular sugar 
and tobacco shall be fifty per cent. of the DincLry rates, 
instead of twenty-five. Whether the Panama Canal problem 
will be solved in conformity with the President’s views de- 
pends apparently on his acceptance of a compromise in the 
matter of railway rate-making. As the Santo Domingo treaty 
is also threatened with rejection, the triumphs of the adminis- 
tration m™ the Fifty-ninth Congress promise to be few end far 
between. It is evident that, owing to a considerable change 
in public opinion, brought about by the thorough examination 
which the rate-making project has undergone in the press, 
Mr. Roostvetr has less influence in the Senate to-day than he 
possessed a year ago, though he retains his hold upon the 
House of Representatives. 

The effect of the speech made by Senator Parrerson of 
Colorado in defence of his refusal to be bound by the reso- 
lution of the Democratic caucus against a ratification of the 
Santo Domingo treaty was momentarily impaired by Senator 
3AILEY’S demonstration that not long ago Mr. Parrerson had 
himself voted for a resolution making a two-thirds vote in a 
Democratie eaucus binding on all representatives of the party 
in the Senate. After all, however, Mr. Baitey established 


nothing except the fact that the argument against caucus die- 
tation in the matter of treaties would have come with more 
consistency from some other Senator than his colleague from 
Colorado. The intrinsic force of the argument was in no 
wise weakened. There is, however, some reason to believe that 
Senator Bainry’s speech exercised a good deal of influence 
over certain Southern Senators supposed to be wavering, and 
that the treaty in its present form will get only two Demo- 
cratic votes, those, namely, of Senator Parrerson and Senator 
CuarKeE. Two would not be enough to make up the necessary 
two-thirds. To avert, if possible, the rejection of the treaty, 
Secretary Root, it is reported, purposes to amend one of the 
articles—that, namely, by which our government agrees under 
certain circumstances to interpose for the maintenance of 
order in the Dominican Republic. Mr. Roor intends, we are 
told, to limit our intervention strictly to the protection of the 
American citizens employed as collectors in the Dominican 
custom-houses. It is possible that by such a minimizing of 
our responsibilities two or three additional Democratic votes 
may be secured for ratification. 


The inquiry said to have been made by the Italian govern- 
ment as to whether the United States would undertake the 
debt-collecting function in Haiti es well as in Santo Do- 
mingo, seems to have been based on a misapprehension of 
the facts. It was at the request of the President of Santo 
Domingo that Mr. Roosrvettr agreed to collect and distribute 
the customs revenue of that republic. So far as we know, no 
such request has been made by the Haitian- Executive, and 
we doubt if one ever will be; for, owing to the dread of an- 
nexation to the United States which is felt by the Haitian 
people, the life of a President who should take an overt step 
in that direction would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 


The Democratic Senators who have criticised the partici- 
pation of our government in the conference concerning Mo- 
rocean affairs have predicted that the presence of our diplo- 
matic representatives at Algeciras would be construed in Eu- 
rope as a definite departure from our traditional policy of 
aloofness in Transatlantic complications. The prediction was 
guickly fulfilled. In the week ending February 10, the Statist, 
one of the leading financial weeklies published in London, ex- 
presses the conviction that the conference will fail unless Mr. 
RoosEVELT interposes to save the situation. It declares that 
if the United States would consent to undertake the policing 
of Morocco, everybody would hail with joy our readiness to 
assume an unpleasant responsibility for the sake of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. Undoubtedly President Roosr- 
vELT would like to preserve the peace of the world, as he 
proved at Portsmouth. That is not the ground, however, on 
which our government has taken part in’ the conference. We 
were represented in the previous conference held at Madrid 
in 1880, and our commercial interests are affected by the con- 
vention which was signed then and there. It was not only 
our right but our duty to sce to it that the privileges ac- 
quired by us at that time should not be infringed at Algeciras. 
It is, of course, always possible that diplomatists, seeking 
to magnify their office, may transcend the prescribed limits 
of their mission. Senator Hair, however, who is supposed to 
have spoken for the administration, has assured us that no 
such transgression of defined authority need be apprehended 
in the present instance. The notion of our policing Morocco 
is, of course, absurd, and is worth mentioning only as showing 
how hard it is for Englishmen, even when exceptionally well 
informed, to understand this country. 

Is Pennsylvania to be for a time a Democratic State? That 
is a question which Republican partisans, who are looking for- 
ward to the Presidential election of 1908, may well ponder 
with some anxiety. The Democratic candidate for the State 
Treasureship, Mr. Wittiam TH. Berry, was elected last No- 
vember by a considerable majority, through a coalition of the 
so-called Lincotn Republicans and the Democrats. Will the 
coalition be renewed? Upon that inquiry much light will be 
thrown at the Republican State convention, which is ex- 
pected to meet in June of the current year. The “ regular” 
or Pernrose-DurHAM organization controls the Republican 
State committee, and, therefore, will be able to name the 
temporary officers of the convention, including the com- 
mittee on credentials. Will delegates representing the Lin- 
























cotn Republican seceders of last year be admitted? If this 
question shall be answered in the negative, it may prove ex- 
tremely difficult for the regular Republican nominee for the 
Governorship to carry the State next November, for in that 
event the Lincotn Republicans will either put forward a 
standard-bearer of their own or support the Democratic can- 
didate. Just now it looks as if, provided a fusion took place, 
the Lincoun Republicans would have to allow the Democrats 
to name the competitor for the highest office in the State, 
though, of course, they would be permitted to fill some of the 
minor places on the coalition ticket. Whether the machine 
can put forward a nominee likely to win back most of the 
Lrycotn Republicans is doubtful. It is not believed that 
either Justice Joun Stewart or Justice ELKINS would accept 
a nomination for the Governorship. If Senator Knox would 
accept it, he probably could be elected, but nobody believes 
that he would resign his seat in the Federal Senate, except 
at the earnest request of President Roosrveitt and for the 
express purpose of restoring the threatened ascendency of the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania. 


Political calculations would be gravely disturbed if Pennsyl- 
vania were to become once more a doubtful State at Presi- 
dential elections. It got its epithet of “ Keystone” from the 
scale-turning part which, before the civil war, it often played 
in the choice of a President. Pennsylvania was pivotal in 
1796, and again in 1800; it was expected to be pivotal in 
1812. In 1824 its political importance was generally ac- 
knowledged; in 1844, in 1848, and in 1856, the political cam- 
paigners of opposing parties made it one of the chief fight- 
ing-grounds. Since 1860, on the other hand, Pennsylvania has 
always chosen Republican Presidential electors, though it has 
not always elected a Republican candidate for Governor. If 
its thirty-four Presidential electors should be Democrats in 
1908, the Republicans would feel that they had lost their 
stronghold. We say stronghold, because of the other States 
of the first order of magnitude, the Democrats, since the civil 
war ended, have carried New York several times, and Illinois 
once, in Presidential years. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission promptly sent to the 
House of Representatives the information desired by it con- 
cerning the investments made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the stocks of some other lines, including notably the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk and 
Western. It turned cut that the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
not violated the Federal law, not having purchased a control- 
ling interest in any competing line. The right of a railway 
corporation to purchase stock in another company is not dis- 
puted, provided it refrains from buying a majority of the 
shares. The almost simultaneous attempt of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature to investigate the relations of coal-carrying 
railroads in that State to coal-mining companies also seems 
’ to have been based on a misunderstanding of the law and the 
facts. The coal lands possessed by the railways in Pennsyl- 
vania were all acquired before such ownership was prohibited 
by the State Constitution of 1873, which expressly “declared 
that no interference with vested rights was contemplated. 
President Grorce F. Barr, of the Reading Railway, has point- 
ed out in a published statement that the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has uniformly held that the constitutional 
limitations imposed in the year named do not apply to prop- 
erty previously secured. In the same statement Mr. Barr 
shows that although the Reading system is now making money, 
there has been during the last twenty years only a very small 
increase in traffic receipts from anthracite coal. The figures 
will surprise many persons. The average annual receipts from 
the transportation of anthracite coal during the last five years 
have been $10,334,000, while as long ago-as 1883 the traffic 
receipts from the same source were $10,046,000. The truth is 
that the transportation of anthracite coal has ceased to be 
an all-important factor in the revenue of the Reading system. 
In 1877 it constituted 61.60 per cent. of the total freight 
and passenger traffic receipts of the Reading company. Now 
it forms only 33.50 per cent. The receipts from miscellaneous 
traffic are now greater, and even the passenger receipts are 
equal to one-half the intake on anthracite coal. 


Mr. Barr also has replied to the assertion made by the 
United Mine Workers that although the price of anthracite 
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coal has been raised since the agreement reached three years 
ago became operative, the mine-owners refuse to promise the 
miners an increase of wages after that agreement shall have 
expired on April 1. The facts prove that while the average 
price of coal per ton has advanced about seventy-three cents, 
in seven years, there has been a simultaneous increase of 
sixty-three cents per ton in the cost of mining coal. There 
is thus left to the coal companies an increase of only ten 
cents per ton in the septennial period. In view of these figures, 
it seems probable that the anthracite miners would-in the end 
be content with a renewal for two or three years more of the 
agreement made in 1903 through the interposition of Presi- 
dent RoosEvett’s Anthracite Coal Commission, but for the fact 
that they consider themselves bound to cooperate with the 
bituminous miners in a strike, unless all the demands of the 
latter are granted. So far as a strike in the anthracite coal- 
fields is concerned, the consumer need not fear this summer 
the scarcity of the combustible which he experienced three 
years ago, because, first, comparatively little coal is burned 
in warm weather, and, second, the reserve stock of mined 
coal in the hands of the companies is exceptionally large. As, 
on the other hand, the strike fund, including the sums to be 
collected during the next few weeks, will be inadequate to the 
support of the mincrs for more than a brief period, the strike 
will spell disaster for them. The situation in the bituminous 
fields is different, because the réserve stocks are small. No 
well-informed person believes, however, that the soft-coal 
miners are sufficiently well organized to coerce the railway 
and manufacturing companies, to which supplies of that 
fuel are indispensable. If there is a strike, it will be a short 
one. 


Whether in the new House of Commons, which was for- 
mally opened on February 12, the tariff-reformers will con- 
stitute a separate party depends largely upon the outcome of 
the meeting of Unionist members which, in compliance with 
Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN’S request, has been called by Mr. A. J. 
Batrour. In a published letter to the ex-Premier, Mr. Cram- 
BERLAIN denies that an attempt has been made to impose, as 
a condition of the continued union of the Unionists, the ex- 
clusion of those who decline to accept the whole programme 
of the tariff-reformers, but he goes on to say that in his 
judgment it would be dishonest to pretend that the Free- 
Fooders, who, while nominally supporting Mr. Batrour in 
the last Parliament, opposed his policy, are in the same boat 
with the tariff-reformers and retaliationists. Mr. CHamprr- 
LAIN expresses the belief that in the coming meeting of the 
Unionist members the tariff-reformers will have a majority, 
but should the contrary prove to be the case, he thinks that 
they might properly organize themselves into a distinct Par- 
liamentary group, which would have “whips” of its own. 
Experience has shown that such a“ group” is apt to stiffen 
into a sharply defined “ party,” which might at any hour enter 
into combinations of which Mr. Batrour would not approve. 
At present the Liberals are exulting in their great majority 
over all opponents put together, but there are clouds on the 
political horizon, and it remains to be seen whether the fol- 
lowers of Sir H. CaMppent-BANNERMAN will not in their turn 
undergo disintegration. 


On the score of the opinions expressed on some interesting 
subjects by well-known American citizens, a good deal of at- 
tention is likely to be attracted to an article in the February 
number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, entitled “ Are Great 
Fortunes Great Dangers?” Among the men to whom this 
and kindred inquiries were addressed may be mentioned on 
the one side Dr. Crartes W. Exior, president of Harvard 
University, Justice OtiveR WENDELL Homes, of the United 
States Supreme Court, Dr. Daviw Starr JorpDan, president 
of the Stanford Junior University, Dr. E. Bensamin ANprEws, 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska, and the late Ep- 
warp ATKINSON; and on the other, Joun WANAMAKER, ex- 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Ernest Crospy and Rev. Wasuiinc- 
TON GLADDEN, the social reformers, and Jack Lonpon, author 
and socialist. Premising that the wealth of several American 
capitalists—a wealth not inherited, but accumulated in a 
single lifetime—is now conservatively estimated at from one 
hundred to five hundred million dollars, the interviewer in- 
quired whether, in the judgment of the gentlemen named, any 
man could render to his country or to mankind a service 

























































































































entitling him to so great a reward. Mr. Ernest Crossy and 
Mr. Jack Lonpon eurtly answer “No.” The Rev. WasHInc- 
ton GLADDEN would not undertake to limit the possible pecu- 
piary value of future services, but he did not hesitate to say 
that no man had yet rendered a service to mankind or to his 
country worth either of the sums named. President Extor and 
President Jorpan also replied in the negative, but added that 
some men had rendered or could render services for which no 
amount of money could pay. On the other hand the question 
is answered in the affirmative not only by Mr. Joun Wana- 


MAKER, but also, somewhat unexpectedly, by Chancellor An-° 


brews and Epwarp Arkixson. To the next inquiry, whether 
the possession of a billion of dollars in the hands of an indi- 
vidual constitutes a menace to the republic, Mr. Crossy, Rev. 
W. Guappen, and Mr. Jack Lonpon say “ Yes,” but President 
Exior, Chancellor ANprews, Mr. Jonn Wanamaker, and Ep- 
Warp ATKINSON are as firmly convinced that a negative answer 
should be returned. President JorpAN says that a surplus is 
always a danger, and that the fewer the persons controlling 
the excessive accumulation, the greater is the risk of its being 
ill used. 


To the quesiion whether, in the event of a billion of dollars 
being bequeathed to a reckless, wasteful, and unscrupulous 
heir, society should have any protection against him, President 
Eviot, President Jorpax, and Mr. JouN WANAMAKER respond 
in the negative. Chancellor ANprEWs would find a safeguard 
in a stiff inheritance tax; Mr. Crossy thinks that if society 
permits such an accumulation, it ought to suffer for its own 
folly, and Epwarp Arktnson declared that the quicker a 
spendthrift got rid of his inheritance, the better. Rev. W. 
GLADDEN is convinced that if a man under our loose laws can 
legally acquire a billion dollars, he ought at least to be pre- 
vented from bequeathing it to anybody. To the question 
whether it is practicable or advisable to set any limit to the 
amount of property an individual may own, every one of the 
persons interviewed, whether conservative or the opposite, 
answered “ No.” That is to say, a rigorous and artificial limit 
to the accumulation of wealth meets with the disapproval alike 
of those who protest against the existing social system and of 
those who defend it. The questions above cited were con- 
sidered together by Mr. Justice Hotmes. He pointed out that 
the real problem is not who owns, but who consumes, the an- 
nual product, and expressed the conviction that economically 
it does not matter whether you call Mr. Joun D. RockEFELLER 
or the United States owner of all the wheat in the United 
States, provided the wheat is annually consumed by the body 
of the people—except that RockereLier, under the illusion of 
self-seeking or in the conscious pursuit of power, would be 
likely to bring to bear upon crop conditions a more piercing 
scrutiny of the future in order to get a greater return for the 
next year. 


In a recent issue of the Sun there was a letter from an army 
officer about the army pay. An officer, he said, was expected 
to maintain his family and himself on a salary that was fixed 
thirty-five years ago. Since then the price of living has about 
doubled, and the incomes of persons who move in the general 
social plane in which army officers are expected to circulate 
have inereased proportionately. Consequently, says the Sun’s 
correspondent, the present pay of officers can no longer make 
a fair approximation to maintaining them as our government, 
which rates them officially as gentlemen, expects them to be 
maintained. We have had this same complaint from the 
college professors, whose salaries have been practically reduced 
by the increased cost of living, and the reasonableness of their 
moans has been generally acknowledged, and a good deal has 
been done already to better their case. The army officer is 
in several particulars worse off than the college professor. 
Suppose after twenty years’ service he is a captain of cavalry, 
forty one or two years old, with a wife and two children, and 
an income of $2800. He has to keep supplied with very ex- 
pensive uniforms; he moves from post to post, and occasionally 
is sent overscas; sometimes to the Philippines. His children 
do not have even the advantage of a continuous attendance 
at good public schools, but pick up what haphazard education 
they may in the course of their parents’ wanderings. As for 
sending them to boarding-school, that is an impossible ex- 
penditure for a married man with an income of $2800. So 
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while the college professor can at least educate his children 
to his satisfaction, the army officer finds it extremely difficult 
to do so. 

The officer ‘who writes to the Sun holds that it is the higher 
grades of rank in the army that especially need increased 
pay. He recommends increased longevity pay: an addition 
of ten per cent. after ten years’ service; another ten per cent. 
after five years more; and an additional twenty per cent. 
after another five years, making forty per cent. increase 
after twenty years’ service. As a matter of fact, this increase 
has already been granted. It is a question, however, whether 
even this increase in pay is sufficient to provide for 
the growing needs of the officers of the army, due to 
the higher cost of living. But Congress will have to under- 
go marked change of heart before it votes further increase. 
There is even more complaint about the insufficient pay of 
private soldiers than of officers. For years there have been 
efforts to secure an increase of pay to our consuls. Our consul 
at Antung, a very capable official, has just resigned because 
his salary would not maintain him. The pay of our ambas- 
sadors is seandalously inadequate. Cabinet officers are ridicu- 
lously underpaid, and all the Federal judges should have a 
raise. In an article in the current Norlh American Review, 
Mr. Tuomas L. James discusses Uncle Sam as a parsimonious 
employer, and easily makes an impressive list of his parsi- 
monies. The army is not worse underpaid than most of the 
civil offices, including the Presidency, but the civil offices are 
for the most part temporary, whereas an army officer or a 
naval officer who sticks to the service has no chance to better 
his financial condition. Congress is generous to the pensioners, 
but to no one else. 


A sound argument for the expenditure of whatever money 
is required to make our regular army an efficient and econ- 
tented body of men can be based upon the immense cost of 
our wars as we have managed them in the past. The pension 
system, as it has been developed in the last twenty years, 
makes reliance on volunteer troops a colossal extravagance. 
A fortnight ago Congressman GarpNer, of Michigan, disclosed 
some interesting figures about the cost of the civil war. Its 
first cost-was about six billion dollars. For pensions $3,222,- 
000,000 has been expended, and it is estimated that the total 
expenditure will eventually reach nearly double that sum. 
That would make an expenditure of $12,000,000,000 to hold 
together a country of which the property valuation in 1860 
was $16,000,000,000. In the Spanish war (we still quote Mr. 
GarpNER) there were 312,000 enlistments and 9378 deaths 
and casualties. Of our Spanish war veterans, 69,687 have 
already applied for pensions. If the civil war veterans had 
been equally willing cight years after 1865 to be assisted by 
the government, there would have been 500,000 applications 
for pensions. As it was there were 102,000. Our War De- 
partment expenditures have increased in the last twenty 
years from $38,000,000 to $122,000,000; nevertheless, feeling 
as we do about pensions, it is excellent economy for us to 
provide that, as far as possible, our fighting shall be done by 
professional soldiers, maintained in a state of high efficiency 
and commanded by highly trained officers. It does not take 
nearly so many of them as of volunteers to do a given piece 
of work; they do it quicker and better, and with much less 
peril to health and risk of disability. It costs too much to 
make veterans out of volunteers, and infinitely too much to 
make officers fit to be intrusted with the care of men out of 
green stuff of whatever natural merit. 


In support of his thesis that our Federal government is a 
parsimonious employer, ex-Postmaster-General Tomas A. 
JAMES says that Mr. Rosert T. Linconn, who had been one 
of his colleagues in the cabinet of President GarrieLp, found, 
after serving for four years as minister to the court of St. 
James’s, that his total expenses were just twice the amount 
of his salary, and he had to make good the deficit by drawing 
upon his private purse. Yet it is known that Mr. Lincoin, as 
compared with some of his successors, led a life of simplicity. 
Te entertained only when he was absolutely required to do 
so because of his official station, and then by no means lavish- 
ly. Mr. Joun Bassetrr Moort recalls in his History of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy that, as long ago as Grant’s administration, 
Secretary Fis was of the opinion that the grade of the mis- 

























sions from the United States to the chief commercial nations 
of the world ought to be raised from that of minister to that 
of ambassador. His sole reason for refraining from taking any 
step in that direction was the conviction that Congress would 
not increase the salary to the amount which an ambassador, 
as the personal representative of the President, should receive. 
Events have shown that he was right. We now accredit no 
tewer than eight ambassadors to foreign powers, yet they re- 
ceive only the salaries of ministers plenipotentiary. The re- 
sult is that only a rich man can afford to accept any of those 
posts. A poor man, such as BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was, is prac- 
tically barred out. 


The Washington correspondents report that the adminis- 
tration is a good deal concerned over the possibility of an- 
other antiforeign outbreak in China. The chance that Amer- 
ican troops will be needed again for the rescue of Americans 
in China has already led to the despatch of two regiments 
of infantry and two batteries of artillery to Manila and to 
other preparations. The transports which are taking the re- 
inforcements to the Philippines are to stay at Manila in 
readiness to take troops to China if that should be neces- 
sary. Still another infantry regiment may be sent to the 
Mast if Congress will vote the money. While these military 
precautions are being taken against the possible flying off 
of the Chinese lid, it is gratifying to notice that the imperial 
Chinese commissioners now om a visit of inspection and in- 
vestigation in this country are being everywhere received 
and entertained with the heartiest cordiality. In New York, 
on February 3, a great dinner was given in their honor at 
the Waldorf Hotel by representatives of the Protestant mis- 
sionary societies. On their way to New York they were 
elaborately entertained in Chicago and in Washington, and 
everything that they cared to see both there and here was 
shown them. Leaving here, they went to West Point, Niagara, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. In Boston a dinner was given 
in their honor on February 12 at the Algonquin Club, at 
which a number of notable addresses were made. Governor 
1uILD and Mr. RicHarp OLNEY were among the speakers, 
and President. Etiot gave the commissioners assurance of 
the readiness of the American colleges to receive Chinese 
students on exceptional terms of admission, and provide for 
them special guidance and pecuniary aid, if need be. 

The commissioners are Viceroys of the empire, the senior 
of them being that Tuan Fane who, when ordered by imperial 
edict at the time of the Boxer rebellion to kill all foreigners 
in his province of Shensi, elceted instead to protect them, 


and for this discriminating exercise of superior judgment - 


was presently promoted to be governor of two provinces. 
He is rated as one of the strongest friends of progress in 
China. The commission of which he is the head goes from 
here to Europe and examines the institutions of Germany, 
Russia, Belgium, and Italy. Another commission will fol- 
low and inspect England, France, Holland, and Switzerland. 
The presence of these visitors and the ominous nature of 
the rumors of impending disturbances in China should both 
remind Congress of the need of so amending the exclusion 
act that it may not shut out Chinese students nor subject 
to indignities such Chinese visitors as it was never intended 
to affect. 





Americans and American goods are now exceedingly un- 
popular in China. If any one remains ignorant why they are 
unpopular, he can learn something from the recent remarks 
of Vice-Pesident Scuwerin, of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. Mv. ScHwerin says that the moderation of the 
American troops in China at the time of the Boxer rebellion 
made Americans very popular. He attributes the present 
disfavor in which they are held to the brutal enforcement 
of the exclusion act and to the hostile treatment of Chinese 
in California. The officials who have enforced the exclusion 
act in California have proceeded, he says, on the theory that 
the more Chinamen they kept out the greater would be their 
popularity. Besides that, the San Francisco labor leaders 
began agitation against Chinese-made goods, using the boy- 
cott against grocers, tobacco-dealers, clothiers, and others 
who sold them. The Pacific coast Chinese wrote home about 
it. Well-born students sent by the Chinese government to 
the University of California wrote home that on their landing 
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they had been measured on the Bertitton plan and treated 
like criminals. They advised against sending any more stu- 
dents. Then followed the boycott against American goods, 
managed with searching effectiveness by the great Chinese 
guilds, and the diffusion by them of anti-American literature 
throughout the empire. The result has been the development 
in China of an intense anti-American feeling, that has come 
to be a feeling against all foreigners, and which the Chinese 
government is doing its best to hold in check. We have 
sown the wind, Mr. ScHWERIN says, and are reaping the 
He thinks the condition of Caucasian mis- 
sionaries in the interior of China is extremely perilous. The 
Pacifie coast trade with China he reports to be very seriously 
crippled, many San Francisco firms in the Chinese trade 
having closed their offices in China. This condition of things 
is doubtless satisfactory to the labor organizations of San 
Francisco, which have been the chief agents in bringing it 
about, and which caz probably see a profit in the extinction of 
all commercial relations, and indeed all intercourse, with 
China. Whether Congress will permit these organizations to 
continue to regulate the relations between China and the 
United States remains to be seen. 


The famine in northern Japan, due to the failure of the 
rice crop, is very severe, and has brought thousands of per- 
sons to the verge of starvation. President Rooskvett has 
appealed to the American people for “help from their abun- 
dance for their suffering fellow men of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.” We do not doubt that his appeal will meet 
with a ready and bountiful response. He recommends that 
contributions be forwarded through the American Red Cross 
to the Japanese Red Cross, to be used as the Japanese gov- 
ernment may direct. Local Red Cross treasurers will receive 
contributions, or they may be sent to the national Red Cross 
treasurer, Mr. Cuartes Hattam Keep, of the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington. Mr. Jacop H. Scutrr, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will also receive contributions. 


Since December 21 the running time of trains between 
New York and San Francisco has been reduced from 92 hours 
to 81 hours and 43 minutes, and the mail service between 
those points has been expedited by an entire 24-hour day. 
This saving of time has been accomplished by the efforts of 
the Postmaster-General in combination with the Burlington, 
Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific railroads. On the South- 
ern route across the continent a gain of 16 hours has been 
made between New York and Los Angeles. Another very 
important gain of 12 hours has been made between St. Louis 
and Galveston, San Antonio, and other points in southern 
and southwestern Texas. Intermediate and connecting points 
on all these routes share proportionately these gains in time, 
to the very considerable and important adyantage of business 
in the sections of country affected. The Post-office Depart- 
ment under Mr. CorTetyovu is not less successful and energetic, 
it seems, in denying the privileges of the mails to swindlers 
than in making those privileges constantly more valuable to 
persons whose use of them is lawful. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Opett’s political position just 

now, it is evident that the movement to force him out of the chair- 
manship of the New York Republican State Committee has miser- 
ably failed.—Springfield Republican. 
It looks that way, but it is one thing to have OpELtL lead the 
New York Republicans and another to have them follow 
him. Obpett, if left in charge, can be trusted to give Goy- 
ernor Hiacrns a Democratic successor. 


One hundred and one midshipmen graduated from An- 
napolis on February 12, and went home on leave, as glad, we 
presume, to put a safe distance between themselves and the 
Naval Academy as any lot of budding heroes that- Annapolis 
ever turned out. No insider has disclosed what life has been 
like at Annapolis during the last three months, but it must 
have been very trying to the midshipmen’s nerves. A new 
hazing law now before Congress gives the Secretary of the 
Navy discretion to dismiss or otherwise punish cadets who 
are caught hazing, either with or without a court martial. 
The bill also defines hazing, and makes it the duty of every 
officer stationed at the Naval Academy to report cases of it 
that come to his knowledge. 
























































































































The Senate and the Hepburn Bill 


{rv anybody imagined that the Herrurn bill would emerge from 
the Senate in the form given to it by the House of Representatives, 
he will be undeceived, not so much by Mr. ForaKer’s declaration 
that he should vote against it—that was expected—as by the 
speech made on Monday in the Senate by Mr. Lope, who is be- 
lieved to reflect quite as faithfully as any other Senator the views 
of President Rooseve.r himself. The crucial feature of the HEp- 
BURN project is, it will be remembered, that it makes a railway 
rate fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission operative 
until it shall have been pronounced unreasonable by ‘the courts. 
Mr. Lovee holds, on the other hand, that the rate should not 
be operative until after its reasonableness shall have been affirmed 
by the Federal tribunals. There is, indeed, grave doubt whether, 
even if the Heprurn bill were passed in its present form, a Fed- 
eral court could be prevented from suspending by injunction the 
operation of a fixed rate hy the commission if it should be com- 
plained of by a railway as unreasonable. Senator LopcE re palls 
that last November Senator Knox, who was supposed to speak 
with the President’s approval, pointed out that no order can 
be made by any commission or board now existing or prospective 
for the purpose of changing a rate or practice on the score of 
unreasonableness or injustice without its order being subject to 
review in a judicial proceeding in a United States court. More- 
over, there is no law that does, and probably no law could be en- 
acted that could, prevent the court, if inclined to think that in- 
justice had been done a railway, from staying by injunction the 
operation of the commission’s order until the court should have 
passed upon the merits of the controversy. The power of a 
court of equity, exercising its discretion to enjoin the operation 
of a rate made by the commission until a final hearing should 
have been given and a final decision made, is a power that in- 
heres in the court, that need not be conferred by statute, and that 
probably, in Mr. Kwnox’s opinion, cannot be taken away by 
statute. We are further reminded by Mr. Lopce that the Escu- 
TownseND bill, passed last year by the House of Representatives, 
with a view of facilitating a judicial review of a rate fixed 
hy the commission, created a court of transportation and endowed 
it with equity powers, which, of course, included the power of 
suspending by injunction the government rate. The fundamental 
objection levelled at the Hrerspurn bill by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is that instead of perpetuating the just-mentioned 
feature of the Escu-TowNsENp bill, or taking some alternative pre- 
caution to safeguard railroads from injustice, it seems deliberate- 
ly to attempt to eliminate, so far as possible, from the proposed 
law all provisions for review by the court. Mr. Loner, for his 
part, is not prepared to assent to any restriction upon the right 
of an American citizen to seek redress in the courts of his coun- 
try. He is unwilling to substitute an executive commission for 
the courts of the United States. He recognizes that a proper 
solution of the railway rate-making question is of vast economical 
importance, but in his eyes such importance is as nothing com- 
pared with the primary duty of preserving to every American— 
high or low, rich or poor—free access to the courts of the re- 
public. He is quite aware that under our Federal Constitution 
no legislation by Congress could prevent an appeal to the courts 
if it were alleged that a rate fixed by the commission was con- 
fiscatory. But a rate may not be absolutely confiscatory, and yet 
be in the highest degree unreasonable and unjust—nay, well- 
nigh ruinous. Mr. Loper is even inclined to share Mr. KNox’s 
doubt as to whether it would be constitutionally possible to de- 
prive by legislation a citizen of the right to appeal to the courts 
as to the mere reasonableness and abstract justice of a given rate. 
The distrust of the courts disclosed in the Hepsurn Dill, the 
avoidance of an explicit statement of a railway’s right to a judi- 
cial review of the commission’s decision, the refusal to recognize 
that a power to review implies a power to suspend by injunction— 
these characteristics of the attitude of the bill’s framers toward 
the judiciary seemed to the Massachusetts Senator ominous in the 
In his opinion nothing could be more alarming to re- 
flecting men than the disposition shown by some persons to 
transfer to the legislative and executive branches of our Federal 
government powers pertaining to the judiciary, and thereby to 
deprive the ‘citizen of his most fundamental and sacred rights. 
Mr. Lopar, of course. would not assert that judges have never 
decided wrongly, or that the law’s delays have never wrought in- 
justice. He maintains, however, that if we would look back 
over past yenerations, or contemplate events of contemporary 
daily life. we should be blind if we did not recognize that the 
courts have been and are the greatest bulwark of the State’s 
peace and order, and of the people’s liberty. 

In a preliminary discussion of the Hepsurn bill the Senator 
from Massachusetts showed that the grievances which government 
rate-making was expected to redress in whole or in part are ex- 
cessive rates and unfair discriminations between localities. Dis- 
criminations between persons, or what are called “ rebates,” or 
“undue preferences,” are dealt with by a stringent law which is 
already on the statute-book, and needs only to be enforced. As 
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for the power to abolish or modify discriminations between locali- 
ties, Mr. Lopce proves from the experience of Kuropean nations that 
government rate-making does not stop such local discriminations, 
but, on the contrary, merely substitutes an arbitrary set of those 
made by the government for those which are brought about by 
economic forces, the competition of markets, and the interaction 
of business interests. In Germany, for instance, while personal 
discriminations or rebates have been abolished, as they could be 
in the United States by a rigorous enforcement of the ELKINS law, 
other discriminations have been actually multiplied, and applied, 
not only te localities, but to industries and the final destination 
of the freight. The result has been to sectionalize Germany under 
the pressure of political, local, and industrial interests. In the 
United States—which are already loosely compacted rather than 
centralized—local and industrial discriminations, brought ‘about 
through political action, would be peculiarly harmful. In the long 
run, they would prove far more oppressive than those which have 
come into existence through the natural competition of business 
interests and the working of economic forces. Nobody disputes 
that some of the discriminations between localities which have 
been made in the United States have wrought injustice, but we 
concur with Mr. Lopcr in thinking that it would be folly to es- 
tablish a new series of government-made discriminations, which 
would work larger wrongs in the hope of curing the original 
inequalities. It is very doubtful whether any change of rates made 
by a government commission with a view of curing place dis- 
criminations would not prove a change for the worse. In any 
event, a commission’s power should not go beyond the fixing of 
a maximum rate, while an absolute safeguard against hasty or 
prejudiced action should be provided by a provision for an appeal 
to the courts of the country. 





The Administration of New York’s 
Public Schools 


Two bills which have been presented to the New York Legislature 
—Assembly bills Nos. 417 and 419—are evidently intended, though 
under the guise of amendments to the City Charter, to revolution- 
ize the administration of the public schools of New York. In order 
to understand the spirit and purport of these bills, it is necessary 
to understand the existing administrative system. This system was 
worked out in its main features by Mr. Setu Low, who was 
chairman of the Committee on Education in the Charter Commis- 
sion of 1897, and was carefully elaborated and harmonized by 
Mr. Henry W. Tart and his associates of the Committee on Edu- 
vation in the second Charter Commission of 1901. The underlying 
principles of this system are two: The separation of purely edu- 
‘ational administration from purely business administration, and 
direct responsibility for results on both the business side and the 
educational side. The body charged with the duty of appointing 
administrative oilicers and holding them to a strict responsi- 
bility is the Board of Education. To this board—a rather un- 
wieldy body of forty-six members, appointed by the Mayor—all 
subsidiary boards and all executive officers, even where they are 
granted statutory powers, are responsible. In other words, while 
the Board of Education cannot interfere directly with a sub- 
sidiary board or an executive officer in the exercise of statutory 
powers, it has the authority to hold such board or such officer 
to a strict accountability, and, upon charges proven, to punish 
for wrong-doing even to the extent of dismissal from the service. 
The duty laid by the Legislature on the Board of Education is 
thus partly legislative and partly judicial, and only in the 
slightest degree executive. The members of the board are repre- 
sentatives of the people, to determine, in the last resort, the 
educational policy of the city, and to see to it that the executive 
officers perform their functions prudently, economically, and im- 
partially. 

The chief executive officer on the educational side is the City 
Superintendent of Schools. The chief function of this officer 
is-to act as chairman of two subsidiary boards, and to represent 
them before the Board of Education and its committees. These 
bodies are the Board of Examiners and the Board of Superinten- 
dents, both of which are charged with certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter. The Board of Examiners ex- 
amines all applicants for teachers’ licenses, grants licenses to 
those who successfully pass the given tests, and prepares eligible 
lists of licenses arranged in the order of standing at examination. 
The Board of Superintendents nominates to the Board of Education, 
in order of standing, from these eligible lists, teachers, principals, 
and other members of the supervising and teaching force. Within 
forty days after a nomination is made, the Board of Education 
may approve or reject it. In case a nomination is neither ap- 
proved nor rejected within the statutory time, it becomes equiva- 
lent to an appointment. Other duties of the Board of Superin- 
tendents are to recommend text-books and changes in the course 
of study, to provide for the promotion and graduation of pupils, 
to suggest the organization of schools, and to nominate district 











superintendents who need not, under the law, be taken from 
eligible lists. In all cases, however, the recommendations and 
nominations of the Board of Superintendents are subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education. It may thus be seen that 
the initiative in all purely educational matters—the examination 
for teachers’ licenses, the compiling of eligible lists, the making of 
courses of study, the promotion and graduation of pupils, the 
nomination of teachers—is placed in the hands of educational ex- 
perts. At least, if they are not educational experts, we must as- 
sume that they are, because they possess the educational qualifi- 
cations laid down by the Charter, and have they not been selected 
by the Board of Education? They are directly responsible to 
that body; and if they have not performed their duties 
efliciently, it was and is the duty of the Board of Education to 
dismiss them from the service. 

The administrative educational system, thus briefly described, 
took the place not of one system, but of many systems, which ex- 
isted, prior to consolidation, in the cities, villages, and town- 
ships incorporated in Greater New York in 1898. There was one 
system in the old city of New York, now the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, under which a central board of education 
was responsible for business and financial administration, while 
a board of trustees for each ward appointed the teachers. There 
was another system in Brooklyn, under which a local committee 
for each school appointed the teachers; while in the boroughs of 
Queens and Richmond there were as many different systems as 
there were cities, villages, and school districts. All of these 
systems, however they may have differed in detail, agreed in three 
important particulars: First, no teacher, no principal, no educa- 
tional expert was given any direct or authoritative voice in educa- 
tional administration—his position was merely advisory; second, 
the members of the board of education or of the board of trustees, 
8s the case might be, were responsible for every detail of school 
management—they were at once executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial officers; and, third, the appointment of teachers was re- 
garded as, and actually was, a perquisite of the school-board mem- 
bers—a perquisite too often debased to subserve the interests of 
political bosses and district heelers, or to repay social and even 
religious obligations. The results of such a system may be more 
easily imagined than described. Responsibility could not be fixed. 
As a result, schoolhouses were not built in sufficient numbers, or 
were erected in unsuitable locations to satisfy the greed of real- 
estate speculators; thousands of children were in the streets who 
ought to have been in school; the old city of New York was with- 
out a high school years after every other city in the country and 
many of the villages had provided that most American of all Amer- 
ican educational institutions; the curriculum in the elementary 
schools was still the curriculum of the fifties—it had been neither 
modernized nor enriched; and, worst of all, inefficient teachers 
were appointed and permitted to remain in the system, while those 
who were efficient had their teaching ability impaired and their 
self-respect wounded by the necessity of appealing to politicians for 
permission to exercise their profession. Under such a system— 
the business management poor, the teaching force demoralized— 
progress was both slow and uncertain. 

That there was progress at all was due to the occasional 
presence in boards of education of men of liberal views and educa- 
tion who did what they could under a defective system to build 
up the schools, and to the presence in the schools of teachers 
and principals who rose above their surroundings and worked 
with a single eye to the interests of their pupils. 

At length, in 1894, the people demanded a reform in the manage- 
ment of their schools. In 1896, despite the opposition of the 
great mass of the teaching force, despite the opposition. of the 
educational authorities, despite the opposition of Tammany Hall 
and all allied with it, the Legislature passed the act commonly 
known as the Pavey law—from the name of the Senator who 
introduced it—which contained many of the wisest provisions of 
the educational chapter of the present Charter—notably that re- 
quiring the nomination of teachers in order of. standing from 
eligible lists. 

There is this important difference, however, between the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the Pavey law with regard to the 
licensing, nomination, and appointment of teachers. Under the 
Pavey law, the licensing power and the nominating power were 
the same—the Board of Superintendents; under the Charter they 
are distinct and different; the nominating power remains with 
the Board of Superintendents, while the licensing power is trans- 
ferred to a new board constituted by the Charter—the Board of 
Examiners. 

It is evident that the Board of Examiners, which itself has no 
power to appoint, holds the key to the situation as far as the 
appointment of teachers is concerned. If the members of the 
Board of Examiners are independent, honest, and efficient, no in- 
efficient teacher will be licensed; while those who are licensed 
will be given their relative positions on the eligible lists in accord- 
ance with intelligent and impartial standards. If, however, the 
examiners are dishonest or inefficient, or if, being honest and 
eflicient, they are not permitted to exercise their functions with- 
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out dictation from those who would use the patronage of the 
schools for “abhorrent ” purposes, the inevitable result will be 
that the teaching force will be demoralized, a return will be made 
to the old system of personal and political appointments, and the 
progress of the schools will be seriously retarded. A majority of 
the members of the Board of Education are now men appointed by 
Mayor McC LeLLaAN, and are supposed to be closely affiliated with 
Tammany Hall. The bills referred to at the opening of this 
article would enable these men to control the appointment and 
promotion of every teacher in the schools. In a future article 
we hope to analyze these bills, and to show the way in which they 
have been cunningly devised to make the schools what they once 
were and what they have ceased to be, a political adjunct to 
Tammany Hall. 





Personal and Pertinent 


At this writing, with the White House wedding still in prospect, 
there are rumors that admission cards to the reception have 
mysteriously disappeared. We trust that none of them have fallen 
into the hands of flash-light picture-takers. 


The Richmond Religious Herald objects to the verb in the sen- 
tence, “ The fortune of his wife, who predeceased him,” ete., which 
appeared the other day in this corner of the Weekty. It was 
lifted "bodily out of London Truth, as was indicated, but not quite 
explicitly enough, in the context. We cheerfully relinquish the 
defence of “ predeceased him” to Mr. LABOUCHERE. 


The limelight has no terrors for the Rough Rider. General Suer- 
MAN BELL, of Colorado, Rough Rider in Cubia, and strike-sup- 
pressor in Colorado, is billed at this writing to appear as a play- 
actor at the Broadway Theatre at Denver. His costume, says a 
press despatch, will be the gorgeous $1000 uniform he wore when, 
as Adjutant-General, he accompanied Governor PreABopy to the 
World’s Fair. 


Tt is announced in the Louisville Post that Mr. 8S. H. McMacktn, 
a prominent resident of Shelby County, Kentucky, is convinced 
that lemons can be grown in that State, because he has grown them 
himself. Next thing somebody will grow a little sugar and some- 
body else a little hot water, and then what will become of the 
extensive mint farms? ‘This is no time for a revolution in the 
affairs of Kentucky. 


To Mr. GeorGE WESTINGHOUSE has just been awarded the Joun 
Fritz gold medal, founded in 1902, upon the occasion of the 
eightieth birthday of the veteran steel-master by the four national 
engineering societies. By the deed of foundation the medal is to 
be awarded “for notable scientific or industrial achievement,” and 
the specific achievement to be named in the present instance is 
the WestinaHousr air-brake. Mr. WesTINGHOoUSE is the first 
American to receive the medal. Lord Ketvin was the first re- 
cipient of the distinction. 


According to the doctrine of our democracy every American 
citizen is a king or a prince or something equally fine. Colonel 
Joun SosreskI, who lives in California now, but once was Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Governor of Missouri, goes the rest of us one 


better. If things were not just as they are he might be King of 
Poland. He was born in that country sixty-eight years ago, and 


he and his daughter are said to be the only known direct de- 
scendants of JoHN Sopreski, the warrior King of Poland. Cali- 
fornia, however, seems to suit him quite well. 


We take off our hat to His Youthfulness BeEMAN G. Dawes, the 
Republican Congressman from Ohio, because he looks ten years 
younger than he really is. We will not dwell upon his years for 
courtesy’s sake. A few weeks ago he struggled through the crowd 
hanging about the main entrance of the House, and was about to 
go upon the floor, but the chief assistant-doorkeeper had spotted 
him and called loudly to one of the attaches: 

“Hey! stop that young fellow; don’t let him get in there!” 

The attache grabbed Mr. Dawes, and firmly but gently urged him 
back. Then came explanations, and Mr. Dawes, looking at least 
five years younger than ever, pushed open the door and strode in. 


In the schedule of prices for “theatre entertainment tickets,” 
advertised by a tourist agency in Tokio, the following appears: 

Tickets:—For the first-class Theatres of Tokyo: yen 1.50 each 
including chair and other fees for all hours. 

For the Tea-ceremony and Flower arrangements: yen 10. in- 
cluding cost of special tea, cut flowers, ancient food for one visitor, 
and fees for the master or assistant of the ceremony. 

For Japanese dances of two hours: yen 10. including fees and 
usual presents for the performers and Japanese dishes for one 
visitor. 

Rather reasonable, withal, since the patron is provided with a 
chair, ancient food, and presents for the performers. Yens are 
worth fifty American cents apiece. 




































































An Eye-witness’s Story of the Russian Revolution 
By Albert Edwards 


The author arrived in Moscow when the revolt of the people against the Czar and 


his troops was at its height. 


He was a spectator of the principal events, associated with 


the revolutionists at their meetings, and under Russian guidance was enabled to take 


part in the actual fighting between the troops and the people. 


This is the second 


of a series of three articles which will appear in successive issues of the “Weekly” 


E spent two days in try- 
ing to get into the 
factory district. 
Troops were stationed 
on three sides, and the 

firing was almost incessant. We 
spent the time in various gather- 
ing- places of the revolutionary 
committees, and finally found a 
member of the strike committee 
who had just come out and who 
marked on our maps the positions 
of the troops and the one possible 
way to get in. . 

We started about noon, changed 
our sledge a few times to avoid 
possible spies, and at last came to 
the neighborhood of the factory. 
With the aid of our map we found 
a small street which was_ free 
from patrols, and came shortly to 
the first barricade. A crowd of 
men, apparently loafers, was 
standing in the entry of a store, 
but as one of them came to meet 
us as soon as they saw us, I de- 
cided that they were some of the 
famous “ drujeenicks.” Vera talk- 
ed with the man, and as we had 
the password, we were allowed to 
go on. The first barricade passed, 
we found ourselves in a_ typical 
factory quarter. 

The Prokoroff mills form quite 
a large village; a dozen big brick 
buildings, some workshops and 
some dormitories, a church, a 
school, and seores of small dwell- 
ing-houses. The line of barricades 
is a rough cirele covering three or 
four miles. Besides the outer 
barricades, every cross-street in the section was filled with obstruc- 
tions, wire entanglements, and screens to hide the movements of 
the drujeenicks. An occasional cannon-shot could be heard to the 
north, and the crack of small arms was frequent. But life seemed 
to be taking its normal course, old women gossiping at the door- 
steps, children skating and snowballing among the barricades. 
Every one eyed us curiously, but all were very ready to point out 
the intricate way through the obstructions. 

The central portion of the district, containing the principal 
buildings, is enclosed by a stockade, and at the gate we were 
again stopped and questioned. But we were allowed to pass, and 
came to the headquarters of the drujeenicks—a stout, low build- 
ing of rough logs which was formerly used as a dining-hall. After 
more formalities at the door, we Were at last passed in. 

We found ourselves in a long, low room, the air of which was 
hot and heavy and dense with the smoke of cigarettes. The light 
was dim, and at first, after the glow of the snow, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish any details. A dim gleam came from_ the 
heavily frost-coated windows, and two oven doors gave out a deep- 
red glow. But soon my eyes caught the glint. of gun-barrels and 
the polished brass of sword-scabbards. Vera talked for a moment 
to some one near the door, and I had time to get my bearings. 
There were about two hundred men in the room and half as many 
women. | soon recognized Pasha, even before her sister did. She 
had been in the factory -for some weeks and was. dressed as a 
peasant woman, a grimy shawl drawn tightly over her hair. She 
looked very tired and worn. It was a striking contrast with a 
night I remembered when we had talked together in the foyer of 
the Opéra at Paris, and had discussed the relative merits of 
“Carmen” and * Die Walkiire.” 

The sisters had much to talk over, so I had time to look about. 
The first impression was that these drujeenicks were very young. 
Many seemed still “in their teens.” But Russians usually look 
young, and I found later that most of the older men were on sentry 
duty. Many of those off duty were sleeping on the benches and 
tables, or drinking tea and smoking countless cigarettes. But small 
groups were continually coming in and going out. These were all 
armed, and most of them weli armed. Repeating pistols and 
swords (taken from tke police and Cossacks) were the prevailing 
equipment, but in each group were two or three first-class rifles, 
Mausers and Winchesters. As soon as a drujeenick came in he 


reported the condition of his weapons to a student girl who sat 
near the door. If anything was out ef order, it was immediately 
repaired by a group of gunsmiths. Luckily the first job I had ever 
had was with a lock and gun smith, so I “ made good” mending 
their rifles for them. Another girl had charge of the ammunition. 
She had all the different kinds of cartridges sorted, and kept a 
ledger account of what she gave out. She also had in her charge 
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all the reserve weapons, which she 
gave out only at the order of the 
captain. ‘These two girls and the 
gunsmiths were each centres of ani- 
mated groups. There were two 
other main groups—one around the 
samovar of tea and the other 
about a table where half a dozen 
young girls were making cigarettes. 
The rest of the people in the room 
were either sleeping or sitting in 
twos and threes, polishing their 
arms and relating the events of the 
day. 

About a dozen of the men were 
evidently students, although they 
tried to affect the working-man. 
Six of the women were “ intellectu- 
als,” but the rest of the two hun- 
dred were bona fide workers. 

It was impossible to get accurate 
information as to the number of 
men under arms. In reality it was 
a question of the number of arms, 
not of men. There were a dozen 
applicants for every weapon, and 
many were armed with cutlasses 
taken from the police. I estimated 
that they had between three and 
five hundred firearms. 

The discipline among the men 
was excellent. Only one of the one 
thousand or more strikers appeared 
to be drunk. The lieutenant took 
me over the scene of the recent 
fighting, and I had an opportunity 
of seeing how carefully the system 


A Cartoon from “Talking Shadows”: The Czar of the — of sentinels was organized. We 
Times—T he a 


Yoxeace]> . 
Cossack were challenged a dozen times, and 
Sf signs and passwords were ex- 


changed. At least two hundred 
men were on sentinel duty. They were all very much interested in 
me and in America. They wanted to know whether I had ever 
seen anything like this in America, or if I expected to. They were 
anxious to know what I thought of them, and were especially in- 
terested—and depressed—by the news of absolute quiet that I 
brought from St. Petersburg. 

My attention was attracted by “The Panther,” the captain of 
the drujeenicks. He has earned his nickname partly by his grace- 
ful springy carriage, partly by his distinctive bravery—distinctive 
among men brave to rashness. 

Like Saul, he was head and shoulders above his followers. His 
leadership is undisputed and well earned. Yor fifteen years he has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the Russian spies. One exploit which 
has, with many others, gone to build up his reputation for bravery, 
was in connection with a bomb-factory in Kieff. He held the 
gendarmes at bay with his revolver for half an hour while his com- 
rades escaped$. and while waiting trial for this exploit he made a 
sensational and daring escape. 

He seemed an ideal guerrilla leader—democratic, but absolute. 
There was no possibility of appeal or dispute over his decisions. 

His closest friend and lieutenant was nicknamed “ Archangel ” 
after the province of that name—not on account of his character. 

“ Archangel ” will probably be the hero of future “ penny thrill- 
ers” and of many generations of Russian beys. A week ago he 
was in command of the “ drujeenicks ” at the ‘“ House of Fidler.” 
When it was decided to surrender, he escaped over the roof with a 
Mauser, a Winchester, one thousand rounds of ammunition, and 
three revolvers. He got through the police lines and joined the 
band at the factory in time for the fight, when a handful of dru- 
jeenicks, after a three hours’ fight, repulsed a sotnia of Cossacks 
and six field-guns. On this day he is reported to have shot three 
officers and a spy. The next day it was he who made the sortie 
from the barricades with five comrades and captured the chief of 
the secret police and all his private papers. 

But to me the most impressive of all were the women. The girl 
who had charge of the ammunition could not have been over eight- 
een. She had, by her ceaseless activity, earned the name of “ The 
Ant.” She sat at a table covered with cartridges and loose powder. 
When men came to her for ammunition she would ask them quietly 
to be careful with their cigarettes. There were enough explosives 
about her to wreck the whole section, but she apparently had no 
nerves and kept quietly repeating her warnings, and placidly giving 
out cartridges and making entries in her ledger. 

The democracy of these student girls seemed less affected than 
that of the men. Pasha was called “ Auntie,” and she was ever 
busy sewing on buttons and darning mittens for great hulking 
peasants. She and “ The Ant” seemed most popular with the men. 

Perhaps I may have been mistaken, but I discovered a romance 
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between “The Arch- 
angel ” and ‘** The Ant.” 
When she glanced up 
from her work it was 
always for him that 
she looked, and when 
he could spare a min- 
ute from his many 
duties, he came and sat 
by her. The only time 
she left her work was 
when a call for help 
came and he_ hurried 
off with a squad of 
men to the danger- 
point. It was she who 
handed him his re- 
volver and gripped his 
hand last. I saw sig- 
nificant smiles on the 
faces of their com- 
rades. Love seemed 
out of place between 
this girl who sat on a 
powder-barrel and the 
man who was going 
out with a few com- 
rades to face a regular 
army. But I think 1 








that every rifle was 
ae ae x ready. A breathless 
messenger came with 
the news that there 
was a serious attack, 
apparently from all 
sides. We went as 
quickly as possible to 
the headquarters. 
There “The Panther” 
gathered those who had 
not already gone to the 
barricades— men and 
women—and disap- 
peared. 

Vera and I made our 
way more slowly to the 
hospital where it had 
been arranged that we 
should go in case of a 
successful attack. I 
had my papers as a 
correspondent, and she 
was to be my _ inter- 
preter. We had a cock- 
and-bull story cooked 
up—they will believe 
anything of an Amer- 
ican—of how we had 








was right in my im- 
pression. 
Another thing that 


impressed me was the om 
sobriety of the men. I saw only one drunken man within the 


barricades, and he was an old man, half-witted, they ‘said, and un- 
armed. The only vodka permitted by the revolutionists was in the 
improvised hospital, and carefully guarded. 

As the evening wore on, the room became more crowded. Only 
those on sentinel duty were outside. 

Towards midnight “ The Panther” turned over his command to 
his lieutenant, and with several others we went to another build- 
ing to sleep. There were only rough benches to sleep on, in a great 
room weirdly lighted by the one candle at the table where the 
captain studied over a map and planned the campaign for the 
morrow. I do not sleep well on a hard board, and whenever I 
waked and looked that way, “The Panther” was still there. It 
was after four when he finally rolled up in his blanket for sleep. 
About five I was startled by the boom of cannon. Ih a moment 
every one was afoot, buckling on cartridge-belts, making sure 


made our way into the 


Interior of a Moscow House damaged by a Cannon-shot barricades, and _ being 


suspected of being’spies, 

had not been allowed 
to leave. By the time we reached the Red Cross station, cannon 
were booming on all sides, shrapnel was screaming overhead, solid 
shot were knocking down chimneys, and the “ whew” of rifle- 
bullets and the growl of machine-guns were incessant. 

During the night almost all the soldiers and all the artillery in 
the city, including two regiments of infantry and a couple of bat- 
teries just arrived from St. Petersburg, were marched to this sec- 
tion, and the attack began about 6 A.M. 

About seven o’clock—to me, inexperienced in warfare, it didn’t 
seem that a soul could be alive in the district—a message came to 
Vera. She read the note and told me that it was very necessary 
for some one to get out and take a message to some people in the 
city, and that she was going. I didn’t relish the idea of staying 
alone, so resolved to accompany her. The messenger said he could 
guide us through a side street where there were no troops. We 
followed him, but found a troop of dragoons with two machine- 





A Cartoon from “ Talking Shadows,” showing Dournovo, Governor-General of Moscow, and Trepoff, Chief of Moscow’s Police. 
“ When ‘Trepoff was in favor, Dournovo was only his Shadow: when Fate turned against T'repoff he became the Shadow of 
Dournovo ” 
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A Cartoon from “The Spectator,’ showing a murdered Student lying on the Sidewalk, the “ Black-Hundred Hooligans” dis- 
appearing in the Distance 


guns in the way. We then skirted the circle of the barricades, 
trying to find an outlet, but the line was drawn tightly all about. 
The noise of the cannonading was deafening. I counted eight bat- 
teries in full blast. Altogether there were over a hundred field 
and machine guns. The troops, believing, as I heard afterwards, 
that there were forty thousand drujeenicks behind the barricades 
(though there were not more than five hundred), showed no desire 
to attack, but seemed bent on razing every house in the district by 
artillery fire. After two hours of trying to find a hole in the 
cordon of troops, we decided on a dash across the frozen river. As 
we scurried across we had the individual attention of two com- 
panies of infantry. I have decided that the only way in which to 
be safe from Russian troops is to get them to fire at you. Of all 
the fusillade only one bullet came anywhere near us. That dug up 
some ice a dozen yards in front of us. 

I saw eight batteries at work. It was impossible to estimate the 
number of men in the attacking party. At ten o’clock, when I 
crossed the frozen river, the district of the factory was more com- 
pletely beleaguered than Port Arthur. Shrapnel was screaming 
in all directions; solid shot was ripping through walls and tearing 
down trees. All the drujeenicks were on the barricades—men and 
women, boys and girls. The children whom I had found skating 
and snowballing around the barricades yesterday, the old men 
and women, and those who could get no arms, were in the cellars. 

I said as I stood on the safe side of the river that they could not 
possibly hold out for half an hour. About two o’clock, after five hours 
of continuous firing, the noise stopped, and I thought it was all over. 
But it soon began again, and more troops just arrived from St. 
Petersburg were being hurried to the scene of action. Fire broke 
out in the factory about three o’clock, and the firing died down 
soon after. Again I thought it was all over. But at about six 
the cannonade recommenced. The whole western sky was livid with 
the flames. Over a hundred field-guns and pulemots poured iron 
into the district. It was miraculous that any of the revolutionists 
should have escaped. 

Far into the night the shock of field-guns rattled my window, 
and my memory held only one picture: the last sight I had had 
of my friends; deserted streets, shell-riddled buildings, a rude barri- 
cade of boards and boxes, half covered with the night’s snow: “ The 
Panther ” stretched along the top, coolly and accurately emptying 
his Winchester into a battery of artillery not a block away; “ The 
Ant,” close beside “ The Panther,” snatching her hand a minute 
from the trigger to wave us “ farewell.” And Pasha—my com- 
panion in many a walk through old Paris—grimly filling the 
chambers of her smoking revolver, shooting out of a doorway at 
a company of Cossacks. Over all the yellowish-white smoke of gun- 
powder—the shadow of Death. It was not a vision to sleep on. 

With the first sunlight I was beating on Vera’s door. She 
opened it—radiant. During the night “ The Ant” had been there. 
Pasha was safe in hiding. ‘The Panther” and a comrade had 
slipped away at nightfall. They had a bomb with them, and were 
resolved to throw it if they found it impossible to avoid the 
soldiers. There had been no exploits, so they were safe through 
the lines. Only “The Archangel” had not been heard from. 
As far as “ The Ant” knew, not a single drujeenick had been even 
wounded. Truly the marksmanship of Russian soldiers is some- 


thing to be wondered at! 





Leaving her I drove to the scene of the fight. The artillery were 
still booming, the machine-guns growling everywhere. Flames were 
busy in a dozen places. No answering shots came from the barri- 
‘ades, but the soldiers had not yet ventured to storm the place. 

For eight days—by a strange coincidence, the date of the Battle 
of Mukden—a Russian army had been trying to capture this 
factory of Prokoroff. ‘They had lost at least one hundred men, had 
spent thousands of cannon-shot, innumerable rounds of rifle-car- 
tridges, and, as net results, had killed, I fear, more than a thousand 
innocent women and children; had wrecked by shells and fire 
millions of ruble’s worth of private property, and killed not more 
than a dozen revolutionists. They wasted all this powder, spilled 
all this innocent blood, destroyed all this private property—but 
they failed to stamp out the Spirit of Liberty! Some of these 
drujeenicks will doubtless be caught by the police and executed. 
But the most of them will go free to carry the torch of revolt into 
other cities. 

The barricades are down in the rest of the town; and this every 
one believes is the last of the insurrection in Moscow. 

These main reasons can be assigned as the causes of the collapse 
of the “armed uprising” here: 

First, the revolutionists ccunted on more support from the rest 
of the country. If there had been even a little trouble in Peters- 
burg the government could not have poured in the troops who are 
shooting down the revolutionists now. 

Secondly, the revolutionists did not dream that the government 
would use artillery in the crooked, crowded streets of Moscow. 
They did practically no agitating among the artillerists. They 
had reached enough of the infantry to keep them out of the fight. 
But the government did use the artillery, and so at least five 
thousand people have been killed and wounded—five thousand inno- 
cent people—by the reckless fire; and the damage to private prop- 
erty is quite incalculable. 

And perhaps, most important of all, the uprising was premature. 
The government forced it by its complete reaction. The arrest of 
dozens of committees and hundreds of leaders was endangering the 
whole revolutionary movement and they had to act, however unpre- 
pared. If they had had sufficient arms to arm all the people who 
wanted them, they would easily have overpowered the garrison here. 

Despite the fact that the eight days of fighting has paralyzed 
the city, the sympathy of the great majority of the population had 
been unwaveringly with the revolutionary fighters. The people of 
Moscow are more distressed to-night at the frightful position of 
the remaining drujeenicks than they have been at their own dangers 
at any time during the struggle. 

The only way I can see the affair is that both sides are “ bluffed ” 
to a standstill. All the Russians on both sides are frightened. 
There is an immense demand for hair-dyes, masquerade costumes, 
and false passports. During the last two days (I don’t know 
what happened last night; I had been awake thirty-six hours) there 
have been about a hundred arrests, for the most part of quite harm- 
less people—doctors charged with giving medical aid to the inno- 
cent bystanders, and the like. At 7 p.m. last night, only one per- 
son of any importance to the revolutionary movement had been 
arrested, and he apparently by accident. It is extremely doubtful 
if the police know who he is. 

These are the facts: An Admiral who distinguished himself 
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These Cossacks whom 





as a midshipman in the 
Turkish war, but who 
has not done anything 
since, is Governor- 
General. He had a 
tight military cordon 
completely around the 
rebel position in the 
Prokoroff factory—had 
at least five hundred of 
the most dangerous 
revolutionists where he 
could shoot them down 
or arrest them. I got 
out of the only hole in 
his cordon, and that 
was closed ten minutes 
after I got out. If he 
had wanted to he could 
have caught and pun- 
ished at least nine- 
tenths of these rebels; 
but towards noon, in a 
most unaceountable 
way, his cordon was 
loosened in a dozen 
places and the = dru- 








the government is using 
to bring peace, have not 
been given the first 
rudiments of even an 
elementary education. 
The government has 
fostered, and reared 
this ferocious — foree, 
this brilliant generation 
of bandits trained to 
war, which they are 
now using to reestab- 
lish peace. But even 
this product of an auto- 
cratic government is be- 
ginning to stir restlessly 
in its réle of hangman. 
The regiments who have 
been nourished — on 
blood have been fed to 
the full, and the gov- 
ernment must prepare 
a new mobilization of 
Cossack forces; must 
bring in’ fresh regi- 
ments; must turn Cos- 








jeenicks escaped. This 
was partly due to the 


soldiers, who believed 

that every drujeenick 

had a. bomb and would use it if captured. On the other hand, it 
was on-too large a scale to be blamed entirely to the individual 
soldiers. The Governor-General believes that there are forty- 
thousand armed men (drujeenicks) in Moscow. He is reported to 
have said that there were only two kinds of people in Moscow— 
armed and unarmed revolutionists. I think he is afraid to push 
matters with them. 

Also a sort of system is discernible in what at first appeared to 
be the absolutely aimless cennon-fire. Three large factories have 
been destroyed by shells, and as many more by “ mysterious” in- 
cendiarism. The workmen of these mills cannot go back to work 
for a number of months—they will have to scuttle to their vil- 
lages. All the government-inspired papers prophesy ruthless reac- 
tion—which hasn’t, so far, made good. And so I think the 
Governor-General is most anxious to write to Petersburg that 
Moscow is quiet; that he is quite unconcerned as to what happens 
in the provinces; and that if he can scatter these nests of sedition 
among the working-men by destroying the factories, and can scare 
the leaders away from the city by a bluff of wholesale arrests, he 
will be quite content. 

The Cossacks, and always the Cossacks! This word has now 
become a fearful nightmare. Everywhere Cossacks! Cossacks to 
pacify the students; Cossacks to pacify the employees; Cossacks 
to pacify the working-men; Cossacks to pacify the peasants; 
Cossacks to pacify the revolting army—and last of all, Cossacks 
to pacify Cossacks. 


Prokoroff Factory, erected to obstruct 
Cavolry 


A ue to A Barricade in the District of the 
cowardice of individual the 


sacks against Cossacks, 
to produce peace. 

It was the Cossack 
soldiers of the Seme- 
noff regiment of St. 
Petersburg who pacified the railroad employees on the line between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and made it possible to bring the 
soldiers into Moscow. 

The military train from Moscow pulled slowly into Perowo, the 
first station on the line. No one was to be seen; no brakeman or 
station-hands met the train, even the lounging townspeople had 
vanished. Only the faces of the strikers looked from the windows 
of the main building. Before the train had fairly stopped, a 
volley came from its windows, under cover of which the pacifying 
Cossacks poured from the cars and rushed on the station. There 
were a few answering shots, a dozen of the strikers were killed, 
and the rest broke for safety to the other buildings; but most of 
them were beaten back from the doors and the Cossacks closed in. 
The officers quieted the tumult for a moment and demanded that 
the strikers give up their leaders, implying that the rest of them 
would be allowed to go free. There was not a moment for con- 
sultation, but two of the men, Orlowski and Larinow, not in reality 
the leaders, stepped forward to save the others. A short command; 
the soldiers fired and the two men fell. Then the Cossacks began 
a gruesome game of hide-and-seek. They hunted the strikers 
through the main building, and through the surrounding yards 
and sheds, and whenever they found one, went through the form 
of searching him for arms; and if they found so much as a pocket- 
knife, he was killed. 

After this blood-bath, the military train went on. 

T'o be Concluded, 
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A Saloon on the Kareting Road 

















































Squad of Panama Police at Colon, Captain Macharaviayais in Command 
From stereograph by C. L. Chester. Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


























Cass Street in Colon, Panama, showing the Negro Quarter A Scene on Broadway, Culebra, Panama 
From stereographs by C. L. Chester. Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES IN PANAMA 


The photographs on this page have just been received from the Canal Zone, Panama. The photograph occupying the upper half 
of the page shows a squad of the “ national police” who maintain order in Colon.. Their uniforms are similar to those corn in 
summer by our own Metropolitan police, Although the photograph of the scene on Cass Street, Colon, indicates that the Sani- 

. tary Board still has something to do in connection with its improvement, the work of renovation from a sanitary standpoint 
along the canal is so tremendous that its progress is necessarily slow. Much has already been accomplished in he way of 
making the sanitary conditions in the Canal Zone more favorable to those who have to live and work there, and the work is going 
steadily forward 
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The Committee appointed by Governor Magoon, of the Panama Canal Zone, preparing $385,000 worth of United States Stamps 
for burning 


























f The Committee Watching the Official Destruction of the Stamps by Fire 


BURNING $385,000 WORTH OF U. S. STAMPS AT PANAMA 


About June 3, 1904, the first United States post-offices were established in the Canal Zone, by Puymaster Eugene C. Tobey, 
United States Navy, then Disbursing Officer for the Isthmian Canal Commission. While weaiting the arrival of Stamps from 
the United States an arrangement was made icith the Panama Republic for a supply of the old Colombian Slamps (then in use 
by the Republic: of Panama), surcharged “ Republic of Panama,” again surcharged “Canal Zone.’ These Stamps were sold 
either for their face value in United States Currency, or for double that amount in the Colombian silver then in use. In July, 
1904, United States stamps surcharged “Canal Zone” were put on sale at the same prices, amounting to $390,000 United 
States currency. Of this sum less than $5000 worth aas sold by the beginning of 1905, when the agreement made with 
the Republic of Panama rendered them valueless. On this account Governor Magoon appointed a committee to destroy the 
remainder of the 10,000,000 Stamps sent from the United States 
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Our Record 


in Porto Rico 





In the interest of fairness we publish below in full two letters from Charles Hartzell, 
former Secretary of Porto Rico, and W. H. Elliott, former Secretary of the Interior, with 
replies by Charles W. Tyler. The letters were written as a result of statements made 
by Mr. Tyler-in the series of articles on Porto Rico which appeared recently in these pages 


February 5, 1906. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

AVING been nothing worse than a mere unnoticed member 
of the “bench-show of drunkards, incompetents, or 
worse,” as the Presidential appointees in Porto Rico have 
been classified by Mr. Tyler in his series of articles 
in Harper’s WEEKLY, I am encouraged to believe that 

a very few of the most libellous and malicious charges in that 
remarkable series should be answered by the records themselves, 
which have been so cruelly distorted and denied. 

I shall not attempt to present any personal defence of Governor 
Hunt, whose standing, personality, record, and attainments are 
so far above and beyond those of his detractor as to make any com- 
parison ridiculous, or of Dr. Brumbaugh, whose name and whose 
splendid work in initiating an American system of free public 
schools in Porto Rico will always live as a monument in Porto 
Rico so enduring and so creditable that malicious misrepresenta- 
tion cannot destroy it. Or of General Elliott, who built more 
good roads in Porto Rico in four years than the Spanish gov- 
ernment built in four hundred years, and whose loyal and patriotic 
services both in his department and in the Executive Council 
can be demonstrated by an examination of the public records. 

But to demonstrate the malice and mendacity with which these 
articles were written the following illustrations may suffice. 

Mr. Tyler while in San Juan called upon the Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Interior, and requested information on the ques- 
tion of the price of the celebrated steam road-rollers which were 
purchased by General Elliott, and respecting which purchase Mr. 
Tyler’s articles are fairly reeking with charges. The Assistant 
Commissioner produced and exhibited to Mr. Tyler the original 
youchers for the payment of these machines, which showed that 
the total price of each was less than $4000, excepting one, of 
special size, which cost $4100, and explained to him that he had 
been misinformed as to the price paid; but in spite of having seen 
the original vouchers, and the assurance of the Assistant Com- 
missioner, Mr. Tyler repeats, not once, but many times, the ma- 
licious libel in -his letter, charging that the island had paid $4500 
and $4600 each. 

The question of the actual price paid and whether the island 
was in any wise defrauded will be fully answered by the records 
themselves, which show that the same machines could not have 
been purchased for one penny less than was paid for them. But 
such questions pale into insignificance before the enormity of the 
offence of the accredited writer of a great periodical who, having 
absolute official and verified knowledge of the truth, will debase 
his noble and great profession by deliberate falsification. 

Mr. Tyler knows that many of his other charges are equally 
untrue, and knows it from absolute authentic and reliable sources. 

That the President was deceived in the making of one or more 
appointments in Porto Rico may be very true, but that such mis- 
takes were quickly and fully rectified is known to everybody who 
is at all conversant with the facts, and is particularly well known 
to Mr. Tyler; and taking into consideration that more than forty 
Presidential appointees have been in Porto Rico in the last six 
years, and that Mr. Tyler, notwithstanding the fact that he made 
it his business while in Porto Rico to hunt up and cater to all of 
the political hatred and malice which have been engendered in these 
years, was only able to attack the character of two or three of 
these oflicials, certainly should be taken as some evidence that it 
never was Mr. Tyler’s intention to present a fair or honest re- 
view of the situation or work accomplished in Porto Rico, but that, 
on the contrary, his mission was to discover wrongs done and 
injustices committed, and to hold the American government in 
Porto Rice up to shame and disgrace before the American people. 
And although his material has not been plentiful, he has, by re- 
peating his falsehood about the steam-rollers many times in his 
seven articles, and his other slanders in proportion, made it 
appear that our experiment in Porto Rico has been a frightful 
failure, and that the government has been permeated with fraud 
and corruption, whereas the records show that of the more than 
$15,000,000 of public funds collected and paid out, not a single 
defaleation worthy of the name has been committed in the his- 
tory of our civil government, and no Presidential appointee has 
ever been accused of dishonesty except by Mr. Tyler. 

The most serious charges contained in the articles and those 
which reflect most upon the American administration re'ate to 
the election of 1902, and which charge practically that the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hunt either openly favored or at least 
fully concurred in frauds in 1902. by which, with the connivance of 
the insular police, an election was held which “would disgrace 
darkest Russia.” To those of us who were here and passed through 
that memorable campaign the language of Mr. Tyler has a strange- 
lv familiar sound, and it goes far to demonstrate that Mr. Tyler, 
during his very short stay in Porto Rico, was highly entertained 
by the coterie of anti-American and especially antiadministration 
persons who, by catering to the discontented element. and by at- 
tempting to misrepresent and obstruct every step in advance which 
has been undertaken, have rendered the task of Americanization 
and the harmonizing of interests infinitely more difficult than 
it would have otherwise been. 

The facts and the records in regard to the election of 1902 
show that of the two local political parties, the Republican and 


the Federal, the Federal had withdrawn from the polls entirely 
in the election of 1900, and that the Republicans had the entire 
House of Delegates and most of the municipal offices by default; 
that the Republican party and its leaders had honestly and con- 
scientiously aided the American administration during the two 
years it had been in power, and American laws and methods of 
procedure were accepted and ratified, and great progress had been 
made, 

With the approach of the electoral period of 1902 the align- 
ment of the two local political parties became more and more 
distinct. As early as August, the acting Governor issued distinct 
and positive orders through the police commission stating 
the attitude of the insular government to be absolutely non- 
partisan and impartial, and calling upon the police commission to 
give suitable instructions, and enforce the same to their fullest 
extent. 

The executive council, which had the immediate charge of the 
elections under the law, selected for general supervisor an Ameri- 
can entirely fair and impartial, and in every one of the seven elec- 
tion districts the management was placed in the hands of an 
American supervisor, who was instructed by both the Governor 
and the council that an absolutely fair and impartial election 
was the highest desire of the government. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the question as 
to whether or not an absolutely fair and impartial election was 
had, for it is unquestionably true that frauds were committed 
hy both sides, but the purpose is to show the absolute falsity and 
malice of Mr. Tyler’s charges that the insular government coun- 
tenanced, much Jess connived at, any unfairness or partiality. The 
records show that as the campaign progressed, complaints came 
from various points in the island, and that in every case prompt 
investigation was made, and rigorous action taken. For instance: 
a Federal meeting was being held in Patillas, some disturbance 
occurred, and sixteen Federals were taken before the Republican 
justice of the peace, charged with rioting. They were all promptly 
sentenced to sixty days in jail. Upon this matter being brought 
to the attention of the acting Governor, the men were instantly 
pardoned, and the justice who had sentenced them was summarily 
removed from office. Many other cases might be cited from the 
records where similar action was taken, in the effort to enforce 
a fair and impartial election. The police records show removals 
and suspensions from privates to captains for alleged partisan- 
ship. On October 29 the Governor issued a circular letter to all 
of the Alealdes or Mayors of the Island, declaring the determina- 
tion of the government that the election should be fair, and that 
law and order should be maintained, and calling upon them for 
assistance and cooperation; and on November 1 the Governor 
issued a special order and warning to the police on the same 
subject. On both registration and election days the Governor 
called to his aid more than twenty patriotic Americans residing 
in Porto Rico, who were wholly non-partisan, and appointed them 
as his special delegates and agents, commissioning them to go 
to the different parts of the island where it was apprehended 
disturbances or fraud might occur, and with special powers and 
authority, for the sole purpose of insuring a fair and impartial 
election. It was seriously questioned at the time whether the 
Governor was authorized under the law to take this action, but 
his wise and patriotic intention cannot be questioned. 

In the face of the record, the charges of Mr. Tyler assume the 
form of wilful misrepresentation. 

It is said by Mr. Tyler that at the election all of the judges 
were Republicans. Whereas the facts are that the election law dis- 
tinctly provides that the judges of election in each precinct shall 
not all be of the same political party, and the Executive Coun- 
cil in its instructions to the District Boards of Election ex- 
pressly directed that in each precinct each party should have 
one judge, and that the third judge should be of the party which 
had the majority in that district at the prior election. So that 
there was at least one Federal judge of election and one Federal 
clerk in every precinct, being the usual minority representation 
in most of the United States. 

Again it is iterated and reiterated that the government was 
dominated and controlled by the Republicans, and particularly by 
Mr. Barbosa. The records show that at least three-fourths of 
the positions in the executive departments were filled by Federals 
during all of this time; for instance, in the office of the Secretary, 
where there were twenty-two employees, of whom more than one- 
half were Porto-Ricans. not a single Republican was employed, 
and in the other departments the records show that the large 
majority of the employees were Federals. Many complaints were 
made by the Republican leaders that their claims for positions 
for Republican employees were unfairly rejected. 

Mr. Tyler repeats, with not less than fifty variations in his 
articles, that a great wave of anti-Americanism is now sweeping 
over the island, and even quotes one prominent Porto-Rican as 
expressing a fear that it may become so intense as to lead to per- 
sonal violence. Such wild flights of imagination are hardly 
worthy of disproof. Perhaps the best answer to this misrepre- 
sentation would be to quote from the official report made only 
last week by the Grand Jury of the United States Court, which 
was made up largely of prominent Porto-Ricans from different 
parts of the island, and which, in congratulating the court on 






























































































the lack of criminal offences for their consideration, took oc- 
casion to answer Mr. Tyler’s slander of their fellow Porto-Ricans, 
and explicitly denied the existence of any such feeling in Porto 
Rico as that described by Mr. Tyler, and reiterated by him in 
every column of his articles. The report goes further, and asserts 
that what the people of Porto Rico most desire is to be bound to 
America by closer ties, and to be given greater participation in 
the matter of government. 

Anti-Americanism does not exist in Porto Rico, unless, perhaps, 
in the heart of some Spaniard whose mind is still on the good 
old days, when they were in control of the appropriation bill. 
On the contrary, the ties between Porto Rico and the United 
States are growing stronger, and are being more firmly cemented 
every day. Not only is this fully demonstrated by the millions 
of American capital which are to-day being invested in the de- 
velopment of the island, by the fact that fully three-fourths of 
the merchandise imported into Porto Rico is purchased in the 
United States, but it is much more strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that practically every Porto-Rican child who is sent away 
to be educated is sent to the United States, a thing practically 
unknown a few years ago, and yet to-day hundreds of young 
Porto-Rican families are studying Americanism at our schools 
and colleges. 

The Porto-Ricans do want and insist upon certain changes 
in their present political status, and in their fundamental law. 
They want, most of all, American citizenship. Is that anti- 
Americanism? They want a greater participation in their own 
government, and they ask for certain amendments to their organic 
act, and it is but repeating history to say that every political 
gathering or convention held in the island since our occupation 
has affirmed and reaffirmed its loyalty to the American govern- 
ment. 

Many and important problems are presented by their requests, 
problems which should and must receive the earnest consideration 
of Congress, but none of them have the slightest taint of anti- 
Americanism. 

One of Governor Hunt’s appointees, a man named Kopel, is at- 
tacked by Mr. Tyler, and it is charged that he is practically a 
fugitive from justice. This is the assertion of rumors as facts. 
It may be that this man is guilty of some crime or offence, but up 
to this time no complaint has been made, and no public charges 
have been preferred against him, except by Mr. Tyler; but even 
granting that he is a most consummate malefactor, the records show 
that during the three years that Governor Hunt was in office 
in Porto Rico, he appointed more than two thousand insular and 
municipal officials to office, and the fact that Mr. Tyler, with his 
natural Sherlock Holmes ability to detect crime, together with 
his well-known association with the professional and chronic ob- 
jectors in Porto Rico, has not been able to find more than one 
victim, and that one man who has not yet been publicly accused, 
except by Mr. Tyler, would seem to indicate that Governor Hunt 
was peculiarly fortunate in his nominees. 

The most preposterous thing about the articles of Mr. Tyier is 
the fact that he has made such a small amount of pitch cover 
such a large surface. A _ stranger reading them would under- 
stand that he speaks of new and different malefactors in each 
article; but to any one who is conversant with the facts it is 
quickly apparent that he has paraded the same person in a dif- 
ferent guise in each of the articles. 

One poor unfortunate official, who was sent here by mistake, 
and who was quickly recalled by the President, is made to serve 
as a whole army, like the general-utility man in a comic opera. 
He is dressed in a different costume for each of the series, until 
he is made to simulate or represent at least six or eight different 
unworthy officials. In fact, if this one official and the various al- 
lusions to his short career in Porto Rico should be eliminated 
from these articles, it would emasculate very much the largest 
part of the material upon which more than forty patriotic and 
honest men have been branded in a great public journal under a 
general designation as “a bench-show of drunkards, incompetents, 
or worse.” as “such a set of sots and boors and worse.” 

Mr. Tyler’s articles are all entitled “ Our Record in Porto Rico,” 
and in view of that title it would seem justifiable to inquire why 
his entire efforts have been devoted to the elaboration of the evil 
things he claims to have discovered. Why has there never been 
reference to our real progress in Porto Rico, to the great things 
for good which have been actually accomplished? Why is there 
not some reference to the patriotic and unselfish devotion with 
which able and capable Americans, at the call of the President, 
have sacrificed good prospects and prosperous professional careevs, 
to accept the wholly inadequate salaries provided by the Foraker 
law for Porto-Rican officials? Why is no credit given: for the fact 
that great reforms have been made in the financial system, in the 
total reorganization of the courts, in the adoption of American 
codes and methods of procedure, and for the many other great 
problems in which real progress is shown? Why is not credit 
given for the great work of stamping out anemia, the grim spectre 
which haunts the home of the native of the tropics which is be- 
ing so successfully carried on by the government? 

Why is not credit given for the almost marvellous advance- 
ment in matters of public sanitation and hygiene, of the splendid 
charitable, penal, and correctional institutions maintained by the 
government? 

It never was Mr. Tyler’s purpose to tell the American people 
honestly of our record in Porto Rico. His actions while here, and 
his articles themselves, prove that his object was an evil one, 
and that his ambition and energy were entirely devoted to attempt 
to discover, magnify, and ever manufacture charges and accusa- 
tions against American officials, and to wholly ignore and de- 
preciate all of the good and sincere work and progress which 
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would be shown by an honest review of the record of the Ameri- 
can administration in Porto Rico. 


CHARLES HARTZELL, 
Secretary of Porto Rico. 





MR. TYLER’S COMMENT UPON THE FOREGOING 


COMMUNICATION 


Omittine for the present any reference to Mr. Hartzell’s 
graceful introductory generalizations, we get down at last to his 
first specification. It is this: ’ 


“Mr. Tyler while in San Juan called upon the Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Interior, and requested information on the ques- 
tion of the price of the celebrated steam-rollers which were pur- 
chased by General Elliott, and respecting which purchase Mr. 
Tyler’s articles are fairly reeking with charges. The Assistant 
Commissioner produced and exhibited to Mr. Tyler the original 
vouchers for the payment of these machines, which showed that 
the total price of each was less than $4000, excepting one of 
special size, which cost $4100, and explained to him that he had 
been misinformed as to the price paid; but in spite,” ete. 


Beyond the fact that Mr. Tyler called at the office of the 
commissioner, there is not a statement in the above that is not 
either garbled or wholly untrue. 

When, on every hand, from Americans in Porto Rico Mr. Tyler 
heard the astounding charge that Commissioner Elliott had made 
his own son his private secretary, the salary of the private sec- 
retary being immediately thereafter raised; that this son, while 
still his father’s private secretary, had gone to the United States 
and came back the agent of a steam-roller company, and, as such 
agent, had sold steam-rollers to his father as commissioner—when 
Mr. Tyler heard these charges iterated and reiterated by Ameri- 
cans, he did go to the office of the Commissioner of the Interior 
to inquire about them. He did not go to inquire about the price 
paid for the rollers. That was entirely inconsequential. The 
point was whether Mr. Elliott, with three members of his family, 
besides himself, on the pay-rolls of the Porto-Rican government, 
had dealt with his own son and private secretary in the pur- 
chase, with Porto-Rican money, of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of machinery. 

That was and is the gist of the matter. It seems necessary 
to explain to Mr. Hartzell that there are those so constituted who 
can see in interfamily transactions of that kind on the part of 
a public official serious ground for criticism. Clearly Mr. Hartzell 
sees neither indelicacy nor impropriety in it, since in his defence 
of Mr. Elliott he makes no reference to it. But Mr. Hartzell’s 
apparent standards, in this particular, are happily not general. 
It was essential to find out beyond all question whether it was 
true that Mr. Elliott had done these things of which his fellow 
Americans on the island were accusing him. 

At the office of the Commissioner of the Interior, at the very 
desk where Mr. Elliott had sat, it was learned that the charges 
were true. The Assistant Commissioner was present at the inter- 
view, and he then and there volunteered the information that the 
steam-rollers which had cost the Porto-Rican government $4500 
or $4600 could be bought in the United States for $2400 or $2500. 
This information was not asked for. It came unsought. Per se, 
it was, if true, only interesting by way of collateral aggravation 
of the original indiscretion, to use no harsher term. But the 
Assistant Commissioner made the statement. He had been assist- 
ant under Mr. Elliott. It was fair to presume he knew. His 
official word for it, given in the presence of his superior, the then 
commissioner, was taken as sufficient. The figures were accepted, 
written into the article, and sent to HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

In a subsequent conversation with the Assistant Commissioner, 
the question of the steam-roller prices again came up. Mr. Tyler 
asked the Assistant Commissioner if he was quite sure there was 
so wide a divergence. The commissioner went out of the room, 
came back with a slip of paper bearing memoranda in lead-pencil, 
which he said were the official figures. I have that identical slip 
of paper before me now. It shows that eight steam-rollers were 
bought—one of twelve tons, six of ten tons, and one of six tons. 
It shows that on August 2, 1902, $8110 was paid for two rollers— 
$4055 each; that on March 13, 1903, $4053 was paid for one roller, 
and $4052 for another; that on another date $4027 was paid for 
still another. 

When the Assistant Commissioner was asked for his authority 
for the United States prices, he produced the catalogues and price- 
list of the steam-roller company. with which Mr. Elliott, through 
his son and private secretary, had dealt. Prices of rollers given 
were by the ton weight. These prices ranged from $220 to $225 
per ton. In other words, had the extreme price been paid, each 
of the six ten-ton rollers could have been bought in the United 
States for $2250. They cost in Porto Rico upwards of $4000. 
The Assistant Commissioner’s memorandum before me shows that 
the freight. paid on one 6f the rollers was $202 93. This leaves 
the net cost of the roller to the Porto-Rican government over 
$3800, its extreme cost in the United States being $2250—a dis- 
crepancy of $1550. Whether Elliott the younger, selling to a gov- 
ernment through the intermediation of his own father, and selling 
a good many rollers—whether under such circumstances he did 
or did not get a shading below the company’s actual catalogue 
price, may be left out of the question. History has afforded in- 
stances of such things happening, but in this case we will pass 
it by. 

Now what do these facts show? They show that the Assistant 
Commissioner’s figures, in his first and entirely voluntary state- 







































ment, were a few hundred dollars in excess of the amount the 
rollers cost in Porto Rico, and a few hundred dollars in excess 
of the amount the same rollers cost in the United States. The 
one practically offsets the other; at all events, it was of no con- 
sequence. For persons holding to other standards of the proprie- 
ties than those which Mr. Elliott and Mr. Hartzell seem to hold, 
the vital fact, the deplorable fact, was that Elliott the father 
saw no impropriety in buying merchandise in his official capacity 
from Elliott the son and private secretary. The fact that the 
figures seemed to show that the son sold the father goods above 
the market price was a mere detail. Whether that difference was 
$1500 or $150 was a matter quite too irrelevant and trifling to 
make it worth while sending on a correction. In the preposter- 
ously improbable event, however, of some fool friend of Mr. Elliott 
rising up in his defence with that idiotic quibble, the original 
memoranda furnished by the Assistant Commissioner were retained. 
It seemed utterly impossible that any fool friend could be quite 
so great a fool as to do it. But it appears you never can tell. 
He will be rash indeed who will put any limit hereafter to the 
possibilities of this kind of activity. 

Mr. Hartzell says he is not going to defend Governor Hunt. 
Governor Hunt is to be felicitated. From misfortunes of tempera- 
ment, rather than from defects of either head or heart, Governor 
Hunt had trouble enough of his own in Porto Rico. He would 
be a churl indeed who would not heartily congratulate him on 
escaping the climacteric disaster which Mr. Hartzell thus promises 
shall not be visited upon him. 

As to Mr. Brumbaugh, he bought thousands of dollars’ worth 
of his own text-books for use in.the department of which he 
was the head. He failed to establish that he received no royalty 
on the books. In Cuba Mr. Frye consented to the purchase of his 
own text-books on the condition that his personal royalty go 
to the support of a hospital. The question of whether Mr. Brum- 
baugh received and pocketed his royalty is still left unanswered. 
Mr. Hartzell would better serve American interests by answering 
this question than by indulging in swaggering accusations of 
mendacity against those who raise it. 

Mr. Hartzell defends that outrageous election of 1902. Of 
course he does. He was a member of the government at the time. 
He knows, and every American in Porto Rico knows, that that 
election was a farce, a travesty on the rights of suffrage, and that, 
as I have said, it would have “disgraced darkest Russia.” He 
says that Mr. Tyler was “highly entertained by anti-American 
and especially antiadministration persons.” One was Governor 
tertained by just two persons in Porto Rico. One was Governor 
Winthrop, and the other was Manuel V. Domenech, whose pro- 
Americanism even in moderate Ponce has seriously affected his 
personal popularity, as he himself assured me. 

The information on which was based the statement that these 
elections could hardly have been unknown, if they were not actually 
condoned by the government, was derived from a member of that 
government itself, a member of the present government. That 
information came from Mr. Post, the present secretary of the is- 
land. I went to Mr. Post with statements on this point, which 
IT had heard on every hand without contradiction, and he con- 
firmed them with full emphasis. 

Mr. Hartzell says I specified one poor unfortunate official, and 
made him the basis for characterizing “over forty honest men” 
as “a bench-show of drunkards, incompetents, and worse.” I 
specified officials picked up dead drunk in the street, waving re- 
volvers in drunken delirium in restaurants, an official, a mem- 
ber of the council, hopelessly drunk when summoned before a 
joint legislative committee, officials in the tax department flourish- 
ing revolvers in peasants’ faces, officials who assessed property for 
taxation without seeing it or going near it, an official from the 
bench uttering what by plain inference was a eulogy of lynching, 
an official and member of the executive council challenging a 
hotel employee to a gutter-fight out in the open. With all this and 
much more before him, Mr. Hartzell says I make that one unfor- 
tunate drunkard do for all the rest in a general charge of drunk- 
enness, incompetence, and worse. 

With columns in my articles devoted to exhaustive state- 
ment and enthusiastic commendation of American achievement 
on the island—with all this in plain type before him, Mr. Hartzell 
says I have made no reference to our real progress in Porto 
Rico, to the great things for good that have been done there. 

Mr. Hartzell has much to say about “ mendacity.” ‘4s to his 
own ability to qualify as an expert in mendacity I venture to 
say that nobody who reads his communication side by side with 
the articles it criti¢ises will think for a moment of raising a doubt. 
He introduces himself in that communication in rather an ag- 
grieved way as an “unnoticed” member of the “ bench-show of 
drunkards, incompetents, and worse.” That he has thus chosen to 
personally rectify the omission and climb upon the bench is a 
matter for his own sense of the fitness of things to determine. 

T am, sir, CHARLES W. TYLER. 





FROM W. H. ELLIOTT, FORMER SECRETARY OF THE 
{NTERIOR 
New Cast ce, INDIANA; Fanuary 30, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I have read the articles entitled, “Our Record in Porto 
Rico,” published in HARpER’s WEEKLY, beginning with the issue 
of October 14. 1905, continuing through the six subsequent issues, 
and contributed by Charles W. Tyler, serving, as stated, in the 
capacity of your special commissioner, to make a study of condi- 
tions in Porto Rico, and present “a complete and impartial ex- 
position of present-day conditions in the island resulting from 
American supervision and control.” 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Of your real purpose in sending Mr. Tyler to Porto Rico, or 
of the instructions under which he was sent, I have no knowledge, 
and will not presume to discuss. To the matter personal to myself 
I beg to invite vour attention. 

I have read with mortification the charges and imputations 
against my personal honesty .and official integrity contained in 
several of the articles, especially the one published in the issue 
of October 21, and while 1 at tirst tried to feel that a publication 
of the reputed character of HARPER’s WEEKLY would not wittingly 
do any one a wrong, and that the correspondent, as he further 
pursued his inquiry, would become convinced that he had done 
me a great injustice and make suitable reparation, yet I read 
to the end, not only without realizing that hope, but suffered 
the humiliation of reading additional slurs and references calcu- 
lated to bring my name into contempt. 

I therefore consider it a duty to my reputation at home and in 
Porto Rico, to my family and friends, to make defence of the 
allegations of your correspondent. 

Permit me to state, preliminarily, that I was sent to Porto 
Rico in February, 1899, under instructions to institute a postal 
service for the island. I organized the Department of Posts, and 
directed the same until May 1; 1900, when, by virtue of the law 
establishing civil government, the department lapsed, and the busi- 
ness was turned over to the Post-office Department without the 
loss of a penny, or friction of any kind whatsoever. This is a 
part of my service in Porto Rico to which your correspondent 
made no reference. 

On June 5, 1900, and before I had completed my arrangements 
to return home, President McKinley, without solicitation by me, 
saw fit to appoint me Commissioner of the Interior for Porto 
Rico. I accepted, entered upon the discharge of my duties June 
15, 1900, and served until December 1, 1904, the last six months 
as commissioner de facto, when I resigned because of the require- 
ment of my private interests at home, declining consideration of 
another appointment, the assertion of your correspondent to the 
contrary. — 

The charges of Mr. Tyler relate to the period of my service 
as Commissioner of the Interior, to my conduct of that department, 
and to matters personal. Some of the inferences included in his 
arraignment affect me in my relation to the people of Porto Rico, 
and with them I would gladly let judgment rest. But the charges 
that present me to the public as officially corrupt and personally 
dishonest I cannot pass so lightly by. 

As I approach the subject I am made to realize the difficulty 
of presenting in small compass the evidence in complete refutation 
of the several allegations by Mr. Tyler, and will undertake here 
only a categorical denial of the charges, with such explanations 
as may seem actually necessary for clearness. 

1. I deny, absolutely and unequivocally, that I raised the salary 
of secretary from $1000 to $1800 a year, for the benefit of my son, 
or that [ paid his native successor only $1000. 

After I had been a few months in Porto Rico as director of posts 
my son joined me as secretary and stenographer. He went with 
me into the Department of the Interior in the same relation, 
at a salary fixed by the legislature, not by me. When, in 1902, 
having other ambition than the government service for him, I 
sent my son home, I immediately promoted the chief clerk, a 
native Porto-Rican, to the place, at the same salary, $1800 per 
annum, and he so continued to serve, at that salary, until I left 
the island, and was, I believe, the only native holding that re- 
lation to the head of any department. 

2. I deny, absolutely and unequivocally, that I secured the ap- 
pointment of my two daughters, or either of them, as teachers, 
at $1200 each a year. 

My daughters were employed in the public schools during the 
last two years of the family’s residence in Porto ‘Rico. One, a 
student for two years in the New England Conservatory, taught 
music; the other, a graduate of the Girls’ High School of Boston, 
taught English in the graded schools. I did not secure a place 
for either. Both taught because, being considered competent, 
they were solicited to take positions that needed to be filled, and 
for which material was scarce. No native was injured by their 
employment, because there was none qualified to teach in English 
and Spanish, as they were, and the fact that the school taught 
by one of them was awarded the prize offered for the greatest 
advancement in English is some evidence of the teacher’s pro- 
ficiency. Both served during the school years 1902-3 and 1903- 
4, the one that taught music, at a salary of $675 a year; the 
other, at $450 a year; and the two were paid by the Department 
of Education, for their whole service, the total sum of $2250. 

3. I denounce as maliciously false and libellous the charge of 
your informant that my son, while serving as my secretary, was 
employed by or received compensation from any person, firm, or 
corporation as agent for the sale of steam road-rollers to the in- 
sular government. I deny, absolutely and unequivocally, that he, 
while acting in such capacity, had any interest or concern what- 
soever in the purchase of any steam-rollers, or received from any 
source any sort of compensation on account of the sale to, or 
purchase by, the Department of the Interior of any steam road- 
roller. I likewise deny, with equal emphasis, that the prices 
paid for rollers were exorbitant or unfair to the government. 

One of my first acts after taking charge of the department was 
to arrange for the purchase of a steam road-roller. In my 
travels over the island, during the year and a half of my resi- 
dence there, T had seen enough of road construction and repair 
to convince me that the old method of rolling macadam with ox- 
teams was not only slow and imperfect, but very expensive. The 
first machine purchased proved so very satisfactory,-both as to 
economy in operation and in the character of the work done, 
that otker purchases were made, with my approval, by the bureau 






















































of public works as required, and the means at command permitted, 
directly from the manufacturers. without the aid or intervention, 
or need thereof, of any agent or solicitor. : 

The fact that no person competent to set up and operate a 
roller, without instruction, was obtainable made it necessary for 
the manufacturers to send an expert with the machines. Further, 
the character of the roads and the kind of fuel to be used sug- 
gested certain changes of construction, which were made. Then 
the freight from New York to Porto Rico was always a matter 
of $200 or more. Yet we never paid $4500 or $4600 for any roller, 
as alleged by your informant, never more than $4000 or $4100 
total. 

It would have been fair for your commissioner to state that the 
whole period of my incumbency of the office of Commissioner of 
the Interior was an era of road-building. During the four years 
from 1900 to 1904 the bureau of public works constructed and 
put under maintenance quite four hundred kilometres of road, more 
than had been accomplished in four hundred years previously. 
We needed modern appliances, and we provided them, to the bet- 
terment of the roads and the saving of money. 

Other reflections and imputations cast upon my honor and in- 
tegrity, personal and official, I pass as a saving of space, but I 
desire to place on record, in language as strong as I can command, 
that every charge and allegation, every slur and insinuation, against 
me by Charles W. Tyler in any and all of his several articles, 
published as stated, is wilfully, vilely, and maliciously false, un- 
warranted by any existing fact, grossly and viciously unjust. 

The language used is justified for the reason that Mr. Tyler 
visited the Interior Department, and in response to his inquiries 
he was shown the vouchers for road-rollers purchased during my 
administration, and knew hé lied when he stated that they cost 
£4500 or $4600: he likewise had opportunity to learn what salary 
the secretary to the commjssioner had received, and was given 
a great deal of truthful information relative to the work of the 
department during the past five years, none of which he used, 
presumably because it reflected credit on the person he was inter- 
ested in maligning. 

I stand ready, sir, to -prove by official documentary evidence 
the truth of each and every statement herein made in contradic- 
tion of Mr. Tyler’s assertions, and I ask you, as a matter of 
simple justice to a citizen who sincerely believes he has been 
libelled without cause or justification to investigate the matter, 
and publish the truth as you find it to be. 

7 Very respectfully, 

W. E. ELLiort. 





MR. TYLER’S REPLY TO MR. ELLIOTT 


Mr. Ettiorr does not deny that three members of his family 
were simultaneously on the pay-rolls of the Porto-Rican gov- 
ernment. He does not deny that he made his own son his 


private secretary. He does not deny that while he was 
Commissioner of the Interior he dealt with his own son 
as the agent of a_ steam-roller company in the purchase 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of machinery for the use 


of the department of which he was the head. He does not 
deny that the prices paid for steam-rollers by the Interior Depart- 
ment of Porto Rico were largely in excess of the quoted prices of 
the same rollers in the United States. He does not deny that 
when his son went to the United States he was his father’s private 
secretary, drawing salary as such, and that when he returned as 
the agent of the steam-roller company he was still such private 
secretary. 

None of these things does Mr. Ellictt deny, and they, and they 
alone, were the “gist of the criticisms of Mr. Elliott I heard on 
every hand among the American residents in Porto Rico. They 
and they alone are the vital points in what appeared in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY concerning Mr. Elliott’s administration. 

To meet these points, Mr. Elliott says his ison’s salary was not 
increased to. the precise figure I said it was. Will Mr. Elliott 
deny that his son’s salary was increased, whether $1800 be or be 
not the precise figure? 

He says that he did not procure the appointment of his two 
daughters as school-teachers, at $1200 a year each. Will he deny 
that he, his son, and his two daughters were simultaneously on 
the pay-rolls of the Porto-Rican government, and will he deny that 
he secured the appointments of his two daughters at the same 
salary, whether $1200 per year be or be not the exact figure? 

Mr. Elliott says that he did not purchase steam-rollers of his 
son while his son was still his private secretary. It was dis- 
tinctly said in the articles in HARPER’s WEEKLY that young Mr. 
Elliott resigned the private secretaryship at the time of opening 
up the steam-roller business with his father. It is irrelevant to 
the whole matter, anyway. What was charged was that the 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 





father dealt with the son in the purchase of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of material for public use, and paid for the same with the 
public money of Porto Rico. Will Mr. Elliott deny this? 

Mr. Elliott justifies the use of the gentle word of “liar” as 
applied to me by saying that I visited the Interior Department, 
and was there shown vouchers for the rollers purchased, and 
‘““knew he lied” when he stated that they cost $4500 or $4600. 
Mr. Elliott does not lie, he is merely mistaken when he says this. 
I made no inquiries as to the price of steam-rollers; I saw no 
vouchers; I did not care to see any. What I was investigating 
was not the price of steam-rollers, but the astounding charge, 
heard everywhere among Americans on the island, that the former 
Secretary of the Interior, having on his shoulders the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the dignity and the sense of the proprieties 
of an American government official, and that among a people ac- 
customed from previous experience to put the worst construction 
on acts of officials in the least open to criticism—this constantly 
formulated charge that an American official, in the person of Mr. 
Elliott, having placed three members of his family, besides him- 
self, on the public pay-rolls, had yet had the astounding indelicacy 
to purchase of his own son thousands of dollars’ worth of supplies 
with the money of the people of Porto Rico—that was the charge 
I went to the Interior Department to investigate, and in that 
department, and right at the desk at which Mr. Elliott himself had 
sat, I learned, with sorrow and humiliation as an American, that 
that charge was true. What do all Mr. Elliott’s quibbles over the 
exact salaries the members of his family received, the exact 
amount of difference between the prices paid for steam-rollers by 
his department and the prices for the same in the United States— 
what does all this paltry pettifogging serve by way of relieving 
Mr. Elliott from the criticism his astonishing acts in these re- 
spects have brought down.upon him? 

The Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in the presence of his 
superior, Mr. Elliott’s successor, himself volunteered the state- 
ment that the rollers cost in Porto Rico $4500 or $4600, and that 
the price at home was $2400 or $2500. I did not ask for these 
figures; I did not care for them. It was the charge of the 
business dealings between father and son that I came to verify. 
That was enough, and more than enough, to account for at least 
some portion of the prejudice I found among natives of the 
island everywhere against our American administration of their 
affairs. I did, however, accept the Assistant Secretary’s figures, 
and they were used as he gave them to me. In a subsequent con- 
versation he gave me some figures on a slip of paper. He said 
they were the official figures. I have them before me now. They 
show that on August 2, 1902, two rollers were bought at a cost 
of $4053 each; on March 13, 1903, two rollers at a cost of $8110, or 
$4055 each; on the same date another roller at a cost of $4052, 
and on another date still another roller at 2 cost of $4027. 

The Assistant Secretary at the same time showed me the cata- 
logue and price-list of the steam-roller company with which Mr. 
Elliott, through his son, had dealt. 1t showed that steam-rollers 
were sold by the ton weight, and that the price per ton was from 
$200 to $225. Six ten-ton rollers were bought. Their average cost 
to the people of Porto Rico was about $4040. At the highest 
price-list cost, $225 per ton, each roller would have cost in 
the United States $2250. The Assistant Secretary’s first figures 
were too high by a few hundred dollars, both as to cost of 


the rollers in Porto Rico and as to their cost in the United 
States. The one just about offset the other. Yet it is with 
this quibble on figures that Mr. Elliott meets the criticism 


that he saddled three members of his family on the Porto-Rican 
pay-rolls, and that he purchased thousands of dollars’ worth of 
government supplies of his own son—a son whom he had long 
heen employing as his private secretary at a salary raised by 
several hundred dollars over what it had ever been before, and 
raised by the executive council, of which Mr. Elliott was a mem- 
ber, immediately after the son took office. 

And, inasmuch as Mr. Elliott is inclined to be so precise about 
figures, it would seem that there are,- in fact, figures that are 
somewhat confusing, and on which he might throw light. The 
cost of the steam-roller in Porto Rico was $4040. The memoran- 
dum before me, furnished by the Assistant Secretary of Mr. Elliott’s 
department, shows that the freight was $202. Actual apparent 
cost of the roller in Porto Rico, $3848. The very highest catalogue 
price of the same roller is $225 per ton, or $2250 per roller. Here 
is an apparent difference of $1698 in the price of a steam-roller 
in Porto Rico and the price of the same roller in the United 
States. 

Of course Mr. Elliott ‘can fully explain this seeming discrep- 


ancy. Not a shadow of doubt of his ability to do so is here 
raised. It is only suggested that it would be more interesting 


to have him doe so than to have him quibble about the precise 
salaries the various and numerous members of his family drew 
from the Porto-Rican government. CHARLES W. TYLER. 


A Pagan Hymn 


By Andrew Shaughnessy 


’M weary of strife and sin, God knows, 
if And the gray road beckons home 
To a Land of Rest where the freed wind blows 
Through the heart of the scented gloam. 


There would I quaff of the Wine of Sleep 
And lay me down for a space, 





And list to the wide sea’s tender sweep, 
With the breath of God in my face. 


O weary am I of toil and haste, 

Of spire and storied dome; 
And I long for the great sea’s desert waste, 
And the purple hills of home. 
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To-day 


IlIl.—M. Jusserand: Ambassador and Author 


By Charles Johnston 





N reading certain 
of his books, full 
of the twilight and 
romance, the won- 
der and terror of 
the middle ages, and noting 
the love which he bore to 
his theme, it befell me to 
consider whether M. Jusse- 
rand had not been drawn to 
this period of mystic 
gloom, this old-world region 
north of the English Chan- 
nel, by a reaction of feeling 
against the somewhat stark 
realism of modern France. 
I put the question to the 
ambassador himself — the 
other day. He at once de- 
clared against my fancy, 
saying that far simpler 
causes had brought -him to 
his life work. Determining 
to enter the French Foreign 
Oflice, he found it necessary 
to master two of the lead- 
ing modern languages. He 
chose Italian, because it was 
so easy and so like French, 
and to Italian added Eng- 
lish. M. Jusserand further 
pointed out. he had chosen 
his tield not only without 
reference to modern French 
realism, but before that 
tendency was fully formed, 
since he began his work in 
1876. 
One cannot quite concur 
with the ambassador’s view 
that his entry into the Eng- 





lish medieval field was a ‘ 
simple matter of chance. Kee 
M. Jusserand had a_ voca- ae 





tion, if ever a writer had— 





entertain his gentle, humor- 
ous spirit in the manners 
and moods of the numerous 
gentlemen who came as “ M. 
le Ministre” to the big 
brown building on the Quai 
d’Orsay, and with whom he 
was called to establish cor- 
dial relations, destined to 
last only a few months. 

In 1887 M. Jusserand was 
appointed Councillor of the 
French Embassy at_ the 
Court of Saint James; and 
for three years he dwelt in 
that England whose old- 
time history already filled 
his heart and memory. 
Then came eight years more 
in Paris, 1890-1898, at the 
head of the department of 
Northern and Eastern af- 
fairs, during which new 
books, translations of ear- 
lier works, and new editions 
increased and multiplied. 
Most important is the ad- 
mirable treatise on Piers 
Plowman; and very charm- 
ing are the English Essays 
from a French Pen, of 
which the essay on Scarron 
is easily the best, a real 
masterpiece, an ideal liter- 
ary monograph, with a 
wonderful, grotesque, pa- 
thetic, gifted, and valorous 
Frenchman as _its theme. 
Two other works deal with 
the author’s native land: 
Shakespeare in France, and 
The Games of Old France; 
and there is also the monu- 

‘ mental Literary History of 
_ = England. We may com- 








a vocation that declared it- 
self even in his school days. 

Jean Adrien Antoine 
Jules Jusserand was born 
fifty-one years ago, on February 18, 1855, in Lyons, the third 
town of France. He studied there and at Paris, graduating 
in law in his native city in 1876, the year he came of age. 
I do not wish to press too far M. Taine’s theory of the milieu, nor 
to suggest that M. Jusserand’s books are the inevitable resultant 
of the past history of Lyons. Yet one can well see that the sunlit, 
southern city. with its olive groves and antique churches, was a 
favored field for the growth of such a spirit. As he went to his 
classes in the law school on the east bank of the Rhone at the end 
of the Pont de la Faculté, the young student may well have pon- 
dered on the early history of Europe as illustrated by his native 
city: its colonies from Tyre and Rhodes, its Celtic name, its Roman 
period of mosaics and imperial inscriptions, the Burgundians, 
Charlemagne, Provence. 

Already familiar with Greek and Latin, the young law student 
had gone far in his English studies. While hardly out of his teens, 
we find him visiting England, catching glimpses of Tennyson and 
Browning, and turning over old English manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library and the British Museum. In 1876, his twenty-first 
vear, he struck the twofold note of his life, gaining admission to 
the French Foreign Office, and publishing a work of research on 
the English stage from the Conquest to Shakespeare. In the next 
four years he rose to be the head of a department, and gathered 
the materials for another book. In 1881 M. Jusserand, then only 
twenty-six years old, was entrusted with an important mission to 
Tunis, France’s African protectorate over against Sicily, in the 
old Carthaginian realm which Flaubert had twenty years earlier 
reconquered for France. We find an echo of this African mission 
in one of his books, translated under the title: English Wayfaring 
Life in the Fourteenth Century, the first French edition of which 
came out in 1884. Three years earlier, a second edition of his first 
book had been issued; and two years later, in 1886, appeared Le 
Roman Anglais, followed in the next year by Le Roman au Temps 
de Shakespeare. M. Jusserand was now thirty-two. His reputa- 
tion as a writer was established. His books were not only known 
in France; they were winning firm friends in England, and Eng- 
lish translations presently began to appear. 

M. Jusserand was equally successful at the Foreign Office. The 
Tunis mission opened the way to promotion; the author-diplomat 
was made chief of the department of Tunis affairs, and decorated 
with the Cross of the Légion d’honneur. Marshal Maemahon had 
been succeeded by Jules Grévy, soon to make way for Sadi Carnot; 
and French ministries had risen and fallen with astonishing ra-~- 
pidity. One may well believe that M. Jusserand found much to 
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plete the ambassador’s po- 
litical record up to date by 
recording his appointment 
as Minister at Copenhagen, 
from 1898 to 1902, in which year M. Jusserand was appointed 
Ambassador to the United States. 

When we come to consider M. Jusserand’s works as a whole, 
we are struck first by their abundance. and their thoroughness. 
M. Jusserand evidently read thousands of volumes for every one he 
wrote, and turned all that he read to good advantage. Next we 
find a quality, which I may illustrate by a sentence from English 
Wayfaring Life: “The king always needed their services; when he 
moved from one manor to another, the brilliant cortége of the lords 
was followed by an army of.borrowed carts.” We may charac- 
terize much of M. Jusserand’s best work by saying that he would 
most certainly have chosen to accompany the “army of borrowed 
carts” rather than the “ brilliant cortége of lords.” He invariably 
goes behind the scenes. He always finds the less obvious side 
most interesting; and I will wager that he has often looked at 
the back of those fine antique tapestries in the Embassy in Rhode 
Island Avenue, to see how the stitches are put in. 

In wnat we hold to be the most considerable of his books, the 
English Wayfaring Life, M. Jusserand very eloquently and con- 
vinecingly shows that the wandering tribes of minstrels and _ beg- 
gars, friars and outlaws, and fugitive peasants played a great part 
in the spiritual life of the fourteenth century. They all uncon- 
sciously wove the web of common consciousness, bringing the news 
of one district to another; telling the men of Shropshire what was 
going on in York; carrying the gossip of London to the Welsh 
borders, or distant Scotland; and thus bringing all the men and 
women of merrie England to a living sense of their common life. 
Thus national consciousness was born and upheld; and by these 
means, among others, was the soul of the nation made. 

We may say that, in his own way, M. Jusserand has worked a 
like miracle, and carried out a similar task. He has brought to 
us the gossip of Elizabethan taverns and playhouses; he has car- 
ried the news of fourteenth-century inns and abbeys and villages. 
He has made us very familiar with the hopes and fears, the terrors 
and glories, of a great nation in a past day. In doing this, he has 
done much more. He has enriched our human consciousness; he 
has enlarged our feeling for the long struggle, the endless pilgrim- 
age of man. And one may say, in general, that this is the end and 
fruit of all good writing: to bring home to the separate heart of 
the reader a sense of that great humanity of which he is a part— 
whose time-long struggles and agonies, fears and sorrows and 
strivings, have prepared the substance of his separate life; and 
for whose future he may in like wise work, building up with faith, 
courage, and sincerity some part of the great victories of mankind. 
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: SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
a CHAPTERS 


Herbert Buchanan, a man 
of wealth with a selfish and 
repellent nature, whom his 
beautiful wife Beatrix has 
been induced to marry for his 
money, disappears one night 
from his country-place, Bu- 
chanan Lodge, with a burglar 
whom he has caught entering 
the house. Buchanan gives 
the man a thousand dollars 
as compensation for being al- 
lowed to share his vagabond 
existence, for he is weary of 
his own way of life, and ma- 
liciously desires to cause anx- 
iety to those whom he leaves 
behind. Stopping as a guest 
at Buchanan port is a young 
explorer, Harry Faring. He and Beatrix have had a love-affair prior to her 
marriage, and they now discover that they mean more to each other than 
ever before. An exhaustive search reveals no trace of Buchanan, who is 
supposed to have been murdered. Beatrix learns that the law requires her 
to wait five years before she can assume that her husband is dead, and so 
be free to marry Faring. Faring leaves Buchanan Lodge for the Adiron- 
dacks, and Beatrix prepares to go abroad. Some months after, while in 
Paris with her friend Miss Trevor, Beatrix receives a cablegram from her 
aunt, Miss Crowley, informing her that a body supposed to be her hus- 
band’s has been found, and summoning her to return to New York and 
identify it. Beatrix, Miss Trevor, and Faring arrive in New York, where 
Beatrix identifies the recovered body as that of her husband. Shortly after, 
she tells Faring that, although they are now free to marry, she feels that 
the proprieties require that they wait for a little time. She decides to 
spend the winter in the country, but promises Faring that if he will come 
to her in the spring she will marry him. 









CHAPTER XI 
WE WIN TO THE GATES AT LAST 


ULY, on the 9th of April, in a damp little ivy-smothered 

church which fronted the “Green” of a Connecticut vil- 

lage where she had spent the winter with a certain old 

kinswoman, Beatrix Buchanan was married to Harry 

Faring. Arabella Crowley was there—not as bridesmaid, 
and without the hoop-skirts, alas—and little Alianor Trevor, and 
the faithful elderly lawyer, who wept. These, with the kinswoman, 
a Mrs. Dawlish, and her little granddaughter, made up the wed- 
ding-party, for neither Beatrix nor Faring wished to have many 
people there. 

“Our happiness,” Beatrix said, “is our own affair, and interests 
very few people. Let us not be stared at and gossiped about by a 
crowd.” 

Her summons to Faring had reached him about noon on the 
day preceding this. It was very short, only telling him where she 
was—with a little laugh of triumph over having been so near him 
all those months without his discovering it—and saying that if 
he chose he might come to see her. 

Faring had been waiting since early morning with his lug- 
gage ready locked and strapped. He sent his man to the station 
with his luggage, and himself made « quick dash down to Gram- 
ercy Park, where he found Arabella Crowley just entering the 
house from an early drive. 

“She says I may ‘Come and ‘see her!’” he jeered to the old 
woman. Mrs. Crowley told his wife, long afterwards, that he was 
an absurd picture of that joy which intimately resembles im- 
becility. “ ‘Come and see her,’ so please you! I expect she thinks 
that we'll talk it over at leisure and get ourselves engaged, and 
be married some time in the autumn—if not later still. Ha! 
She’ll find herself the most thoroughly undeceived young woman 
in America. You’re due at a wedding to-morrow, Aunt Arabella. 
Oh, and bring Alianor Trevor too, and that lawyer man! I haven’t 


. time to see them myself. Come down to-night or on an early 


morning train.” Then, says Mrs. Crowley, he was off in three 
leaps to his cab, with a parting wave of the hand. She says the 
cab turned into Lexington Avenue on one wheel like a Roman 
chariot in a hippodrome race. 

The trains seemed exceedingly slow to him—which was perhaps 
not unnatural—and when, at South Norwalk, he had to change 


| Buchanan's Wite 


By Justus Miles Forman 











to the little branch line 
which ran north into the 
hills, and waited an hour 
in the station there, it 
seemed to him that those 
dreadful six months of 
winter were beginning all 
over again, and he work- 

ed himself up into quite a 

temper over the misman- 

agement of the railroad 
company. 

He had left New York 
shortly before two o’clock, 
but it was nearly five 
when he was set down at a 
tiny village which seemed 
to be all elm-trees that met 
in arches over the streets, 
and flowering shrubs not yet in flower, and white-painted fences 
before white-painted Colonial houses a little out-at-elbows. 

He sent his luggage to the inn, and taking directions from a 
station porter, walked down one side of the “ Green,” where spring’s 
first signs were beginning, past the ivied church, upon which he 
looked with a fine proprietary air, and so at last came to a house 
exactly like the other houses, white-painted—not very recently— 
green-shuttered, pillared and pilastered, set about with clumps of 
syringas and snowballs and lilacs and such, guarded by forbidding 
palings, in the midst of which a gate swung in the breeze and dis- 
mally creaked a welcome. 

To the door came a lean and flat-chested old woman with 
tight gray hair, who peered at him through gold-bowed specta- 
cles. He demanded Mrs. Buchanan, and the old woman’s grim 
face softened into something which was meant for a smile, and she 
let him in. 

“Mis’ Buchanan’s in the garden—back of the haouse,” she 
said. “She wa’n’t expectin’ you till later on, I guess. Tl let 
her know.” 

“Might T not go through into the garden and find her there?” 
asked Faring, and the old woman said she supposed he might 
if he wanted to. 

She led him through the long hallway, which, with doors at 
each end, seemingly bisected the square house, and let him out upon 
a rear porch not unlike the front one. Before him lay a stretch 
of garden, bare yet save for tulips and early crocuses. <A gravel 
path led through it to a gate in a low stone wall, and, beyond, the 
wall went on under grape-arbors through an orchard to a little 
border of turf beside a brook. 

And here, on the stream’s bank, wandered one in white—tall, 
slender, moving very like a queen in a book. Also, she sang in a 
hushed murmuring voice, gay little bits of song all about spring 
and such. 

Young Faring’s heart, after that old way it had, leaped sud- 
denly and began to race. A sort of vertigo smote him, and under 
the last of the orchard trees he halted, breathing hard. At just 
that moment the woman in white by the stream’s edge saw him 
and gave a loud cry. 

He had reason to believe that he crossed the stretch of turf 
which lay between them, but he did not know he moved. The 
earth and the heavens above the earth were breaking up, and the 
elements were in turmoil, but from a long, long distance he heard 
cries and murmurings and something like a sobbing. Then his lips 
burned with fire, and a very exquisite throbbing, which was not 
the throbbing of his own heart, beat upon his breast—and the 
madness passed, leaving him shaken, but sane. 

After a time, when he could force words to his tongue, 

“You are going to be married to-morrow,” he said, and was 
displeased to find that his voice was far from steady. 

“You are mad,” said Beatrix Buchanan, her face hidden upon 
his breast. “You are mad, but I do not care. I am mad too. 
Of course I am not going to be married to-morrow.” 

« “Wait and see!” said the man. 

She raised her face to him, and that vertigo returned, blinding 
his eyes. There was something almost terrible in the might of 
the passion which swayed and shook and engulfed these two who 
had been so long «:~rved. 
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“Do you mean that?” she demanded. 

“ Wait and see!” said he again, through darkness. 

“Oh, I’m glad!” she cried. “It’s absurd, and it’s shameless, 
and I am not prepared, but I’m glad. I have been alone too long. 
I’m glad, glad, glad!” 

A little child, Mrs. Dawlish’s granddaughter, came through the 
orchard and found the two there, white-faced, clinging together, 
speaking in half-fierce, half-choked bursts of words, and she was 
frightened and ran away whimpering. 

Afterwards when this first storm and stress of emotion had 
swept past them and died away, leaving them calm once more, 
they talked a long time of the months gone by—the months of 
separation that Beatrix had decreed. Faring told her about the 
book he had been writing—the Indian book, which was now fin- 
ished and awaiting an autumn publication. And he told her what 
he knew of Arabella Crowley—* She’s coming here to-morrow,” he 
said—and of little Miss Trevor, who had been none too well dur- 
ing the winter. And Beatrix spoke of her quiet existence in the 
little village, and of her friendship with the rector of the 
parish, who had drawn her into his work among the village poor, 
and, before she knew it, had her almost as busy and as interested 
in it as he was himself. 

“Oh, I’ve been very, very good, Harry!” she said, with a little 
laugh. “I’ve been astonishingly good. I never did anything of 
that sort before—working for the poor and the sick, you know. 
I hardly knew that such people existed. I don’t quite know how 
I got so deeply into it. Yes, I do, though! It was that blessed 
and angelic old man—the rector. He's good, if you like! And 
he has a trick of making everybody about him good. Harry, I’ve 
—don’t laugh—I’ve prayed this winter—for the first time. Really 
prayed, you know. I—oh, well, what’s the use of trying to tell. 
Anyhow, I’ve tried to be good—better. I’ve been a sort of sav- 
age—but a very good savage. I’ve prayed very hard that we may 
be left alone to make each other happy—that nothing evil may 
come to us. I wonder if God has heard. Harry!” she turned to 
him, and her face was ; 
very earnest and a 
little drawn and pale. 
“ Harry,” she said, “IT 
wonder if we are wise 
to marry each other. 
If we do not do it I 
shall die—that’s  cer- 
tain—but I wonder. I 
wonder if I shall bring 
you happiness. It’s a 
—serious thing, this 
marrying, you know. 
No! Let me talk on! 
Don’t stop me. Of one 
thing I’m certain, any- 
how. Whatever may 
come, I believe I’m 
going to make you 
happy. I feel it some- 
how—as women do feel 
things. And oh, I 
want to make up to 
you what you've suf- 
fered in’ these last 
years! I want so to 
make your life beauti- 
ful, Harry! That's 
what I’m marrying you 
for.” 

It seemed to Faring 
that there was an un- 
necessary earnestness 
in her tone—something 
almost morbid, but he 
reflected that she had 
been for a long time 
alone — brooding a 
great deal, doubtless, 
and he thought, fur- 
ther, of what bitter- 
ness her former mar- 
riage had brought 
upon her. It was not 
strange that she 
should shrink and 
tremble a bit. But as 
soon as he could he 
turned the talk to 
something else, and 
presently the vague 
trouble went out of her 
eves and the color 
came flooding back to 
her cheeks, 

“T have a surprise 
for you,” she said. “I 
wonder if you'll like 
it. You must, though, 
for it’s a pet plan of 
inine, and I’m very 
fond of it. Do you re- 
inember the brick cot- 
tage with the very 
beautiful garden, a 
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‘Nothing will fied its way into our garden to hurt us or rob us of our happiness’ 


mile or more beyond the Lodge—Buchanan Lodge? It is a part 
of the estate, but it has always been let to some one, at least in the 
spring and summer time. You know it lies half a mile in from 
the highroad at the end of its own lane, and it has a few acres of 
ground and a tiny stream and that gorgeous old garden. The 
whole thing is quite out of sight of the Lodge beyond a ridge of 
hills. Do you remember it?” 

“Yes,” said he. “Oh yes, I remember. A painter chap and 
his wife had it when I knew it last. It’s a jolly place.” 

“Well,” she said, “ we’re going to live there.” 

“In the moon, if you like,” said he, laughing. 

“No, in my cottage,” she said. “Harry, it’s all covered with 
ivy and wistaria and ... and there’s a sun-dial with something 
Latin on it that I can’t read—the sun-dial came from Tivoli—and 
there’s a pool with irises and lotos lilies and—oh, it’s a duck of 
a cottage! Think of being buried there, quite alone by our- 
selves, all summer long. Do you want a better honeymoon?” 

“T don’t,” said Faring. “ And I want to go now, at once. 
When can we go there?” She hid her face from him. 

“That’s the nice part,” she said—‘and the shameless part. 
It’s—it’s all ready for us—servants and all. You see,” she ex- 
plained, crimson-cheeked, “I was afraid. -I thought—that is— 
Well, I thought you might insist upon—marrying me imme- 


diately, as you’re doing, in this indecent fashion, and so I—I’ve’ 





been quietly having them get the cottage ready—in case, you 
know.” Faring began to laugh, and she beat him. “If you 
laugh at me,” she said, “I shall ery. You’re a brute, Harry!” 

“We'll go there to-morrow,” he said. ‘ We'll send our lug- 
gage on in the morning and motor down ourselves, after the great 
event in that little church yonder. So we shall begin properly.” 

Beatrix looked up at him and nodded. She could not quite 
speak just then, and she remained silent for a little time, smiling 
to herself. 

“Yes,” she said, presently. ‘ We shall begin properly—you 
and I alone together—in our garden. Good beginnings make good 
endings, don’t they, 
Harry? Don’t they? 
Nething will find its 
way into our garden 
to hurt us or rob us 
of our happiness.” She 
gave a little shiver. 
“T’m cold,” she said. 
“ Come up to the house. 
You haven’t met my 
cousin, have you? 
She’s a dear old wom- 
an. Come!” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE HOUSE OF CLOUD 
AND SUNBEAM 


THAT year was fa- 
mous throughout cer- 
tain parts of the coun- 
try for an extraordi- 
narily early spring. By 
mid-April the  fruit- 
trees were white with 
bloom and the flower- 
ing shrubs were mak- 
ing the air sweet. The 
month of May was a 
June come before its 
time, with roses and 
soft nights and blazing 
noontides. 

“It has been ar- 
ranged,” said Beatrix 
Faring, “solely in our 
honor—that our honey- 
moon should be perfect 
in absolutely every 
way from the very be- 
ginning.” She was sit- 
ting upon a mossy sun- 
dial and sticking red 
roses in her hair with 
vain intent. 

“Well, of all the 
cheek,” said her hus- 
band, “yours is the 
cheekiest ve met! 
Claiming the very 
weather now, are you? 
You’re a bit grasping.” 

“Grasp «add d 
choose!” she said, calm- 
ly. “I have no shame 
whatever, so you need- 
n’t call names. I’m be- 
yond their reach. As 
tor this weather, -it is 
ours, and it was made 
for us—Dieu merci! 
Are you glad you mar- 
ried me?” 

“Yes,” said Faring, 
without hesitation, “I 
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am.” And his wife 
laughed. It had been 
so like him to say just 
that, without ornamen- 
tation. 

He was standing close 
before her as she sat on 
the high sun-dial, with 
his hands resting on the 
moss-covered stone, one 
on either side. Beatrix 
slipped down to her 
feet, and his arms 
closed behind her, and 
she laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“If you were the 
littlest bit different to 
what you are,” she said, 
“T should loathe you— 
and I should ‘never 
have married you—and 
we shouldn’t be here 
among our roses, and— 
‘and I love you very 
much—and I don't 
mind your knowing it. 
There! Come and 
walk. I want to move 
about. The sun is 
down now, so it will be 
cooler.” 

Beatrix Faring and 
her lord came under the 
sheltering roof and dis- 
posed themselves upon 
one of the stone benches. 
A number of argu- 
mentative sparrows got 
up and left the place, 
jeering rudely. 

Beatrix looked out 
from her half-shut eyes 
upon the tranquil sea, 
where pearly evening 
lights shimmered and 
changed. 

“ Harry,” she said, 
and Faring waited for 
her to go on when she 
paused after the name. 
“Harry,” she said 
again, presently, “ how 

ear to you has this 
month of ours been? 
What would you be 
willing to pay for it 
if you had to pay? If 
our happiness should 
end to-night, if you 
should by some miracle 
find yourself back again 
in that hopeless inter- 
minable desert of wait- 
ing, or worse still, if, as the price of what we’ve had, you must 
suffer misery, shame, dishonor, would you still be glad of our 
month here, or would you think the price too high? Tell me!” 

“ Dishonor!” said he, picking the one word that she knew he 
would pick. : 

“ Yes,” she said, steadily. ‘ Even dishonor.” : 

“That’s a strong word, Betty,” he said. “I don’t know— 
Ah, but it’s absurd! You’re putting an impossible case. How 
could we have to pay for our happiness by dishonor? It’s impos- 
sible. We’ve done no sin in marrying each other. Dearest, don’t 
put morbid questions to yourself or to me. It’s going out of your 
way for unhappiness.” 

“ But,” she argued, with a little laugh, “I have to go out of 
my way for unhappiness. There is none near me, thank God!” 

“Thank God!” said he. 

“So let me spin my foolish fancies,” she said. ‘* They can do 
no harm. They will not make me sad, for I live in regions above 
and beyond sadness—above and beyond all woes. I cannot see 
them even when I look down from my clouds. But somewhere be- 
low us, Harry, people go about in misery as we used to go—people 
walk in shadows as we used to walk. My heart bleeds for them 
—a little, as much as a heart can that’s away up in a heaven of 
its own with only one other heart—a heart that’s selfish, and 
very mad with joy, and bewildered still over finding that such joy 
exists. Look! There’s our cloud, your cloud and mine, Harry, 
where we live above the world!” 

She pointed westward, high over the sea, where a single small 
cloud hung motionless. It was rosy with the last glow of the 
hidden sun, rosy and golden and opalescent together; a solid thing 
of fixed, unchanging contour, a throne of pearl, a couch of un- 
Speakable splendor, a dwelling fit indeed for two such love-en- 
thralled hearts as Beatrix Faring talked of. 

But somewhere down beyond the sea’s far rim there would 
seem to have been other drifting veils which just then caught 
and draped the hidden sun, for, as the man and woman watched, 
suddenly the western glow paled and grayed, and those tints of 
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rose and pear] began to 
die from the hearts’ 
throne of splendor. 

Beatrix gave a little 
ery. 

“ Ah, it’s fading, fad- 
ing!” she said. “It’s , 
dying, Harry!” And 
she shook from head to 
foot with a quick 
shiver. -“It’s dying!” 
she said again, and put 
up her hands over her 
face. 

“Can nothing last?” 

she said. ‘* Must every- 
thing go like that? 
Pale and fade away 
until it’s dead? Not 
love, Harry, not love! 
That’s immortal. Say 
it! I want to hear you 
say it! I want to be- 
lieve it. Love’s immor- 
tal, isn’t it? Ah, I’m 
a fool! I must be 
nervous to-night. And 
I thought I had done 
with nerves. I’m a 
tool!” She turned her 
face away from the 
western sea, so that, 
lying upon the man’s 
breast, it touched his 
bent cheek. 
“ “Say something,” 
she begged. “Talk to 
me. I talk and talk 
and talk—such wander- 
ing foolish nonsense, 
and you say nothing. 
Tell me things. I don’t 
want to talk any more. 
I want to listen.” 

“What shall I say?” 
he demanded. “ Talk- 
ing’s not my—line, you 
know. I can do almost 
anything else better.” 

* You might tell me,” 
she suggested, with a 
little whispering laugh, 
“how very much nicer 
I am than other people 
—or would that be too 
much of a struggle for 
you? You might tell 
me how much you— 
cared in those days 
‘vhen you thought we 
could never be—here, 
like this.” 

She felt the muscles 
of his neck and shoul- 
der draw tight in the sudden movement he made—a movement like 
a shiver, and without looking up she knew how his face must be as 
the picture of those desert days came bitterly before him. It was 
more eloquent to her than any words could have been—pleased her 
far more than anything he could have said, however impassioned. 

“I’m afraid I—can’t talk about that,” he said, with the odd, hur- 
ried shyness which always came upon him in a moment of strong 
feeling. “It’s too much of a nightmare—like the horrible thing 
that one sees in a fever. And speaking of fever ”’—he gave a lit- 
tle laugh—“ there’s a chap out in China now who knows more 
about you and me—I mean to say about how much I—cared and 
all that, than he ought to know. But he’s a good chap; he doesn’t 
gossip. He doesn’t talk at all except to ask for what he wants 
or to give orders, so it’s all right. You see, he was with me on 
the upper Orinoco a year ago last winter—you were in Paris 
then—and I had a bad go of swamp fever, and was off my head 
for days. This chap, whose name is Browning, saw me through 
it—nursed me like a woman. Then, when it was over with, he 
asked the only unnecessary question I ever heard from him. He 
asked me who ‘ Betty’ was, and why in God’s name I didn’t marry 
her, instead of.talking about it so much. I seemed to have bored 
him dreadfully.” 

Beatrix put up a hand and touched his cheek. 

“ Oh, Harry, Harry!” she mourned. “ You all alone down in that 
horrible wilderness—ill—in danger of death, and I not by to care 
for you! No! You're right. -Let’s not think of it. It’s too much 
like a nightmare. I ache to think of it.” But after a little she 
gave a small laugh. 

“Your Browning man is a beast!” she said. “I expect he hated 
my very name, didn’t he? I expect he hated all women. He sounds 
like that sort of man. Ah, well, let him wait! One day a woman 
will take him in hand and civilize him.” 

“He wore a locket about his neck on a chain,” said Faring. “I 
fancy some one had civilized him already—or broken his heart, 
maybe. It’s the same.” 

(Continued on page 279.) 
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O far as I have seen Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s plays (and I should 
feel it a heavy loss if I thought 
I had imissed any), they all 
have that quality which I have 

so often found in the humorous Eng- 

lish illustrators, and which I’ have so 
rarely found in the American. I mean 
that they have sireetness, as we call it 
with a stretch of the word’s signifi- 
cance to cover a moral characteristic. 

They have a gentle irony which is al- 

most a caress; a sympathy with amus- 

ing innocence in whatever form, with a 
confidential wink for the more sophisticated witness; an endearing 
kindliness, a charming domesticity, with a trust of the spec- 
tator’s intelligence and temperament which is flattering to the 
best in him. 
Of course I was a reader of Mr. Barrie’s Scotch stories, but 1 
had given my heart to them with a sort of grudge, such as one 
feels when one comes late to the reading of anything that a lot of 
people like already. As to his plays, however, I was well in with 
the first to recognize their charm, and I had not sat half through 

the opening scenes of “'The Admirable Crichton” without wishing 
io render myself his eager captive, to be held in a lasting bondage 

to a genius as novel as Mr. Gilbert’s once was, and, if such a 

thing is possible, even more agreeable. Here was something that 
not only consoled me for the waning of the Gilbert and Sullivan 

operas, but that added the hope and prophecy of pure and lovely 
and delightful things to the memory of the miracles wrought by 
them for the redemption of the poor old deprayed, but not bad- 
hearted theatre. Till one witnessed the revelationjof the new spirit, 
at once gay and good, in Mr. Barrie’s plays, Hono mostly to go 
about sorrowing and ashamed for the sort of things one saw in the 
effort to please one’s fancy there: the brutal and vulgar and stupid 
shapes that offered themselves, say, as musical comedy, and the 
atrocious and cruel travesties of ‘life which called themselves 
comedy without the music. But here, all at once, was realism, the 
eternal truth to human nature which is the only beauty in art, 
masked in the wildest fantasy; here was the old feeling for man- 
hood which has always inspired the censure of society, but now 
newly alive to the fact that the conditions forbid manhood; here 
was a surprising and comforting leniency to humbug and all the 
amusing forms of lying; here was the discovery of a future in 
which on natural terms the best would always be first; here was 
the touch of “sharpest pathos” in manhood’s acceptance of 
footmanhood as the only possible result from the return to un- 

natural terms; here was, in and through and over all, such a 

gracious and genial fun, that those who wished only to laugh had 

enough to do, and perhaps were only long afterwards, if ever, en- 
treated to a little thinking 9nd feeling. 

“ Little Mary ” was satire of the same unstrained subtlety. Doubt- 
less most of those who saw it considered it pure nonsense, and 
superiorly blamed themselves for their pleasure in it. But here 
again was the same just spirit masking as burlesque, and deli- 
cately insinuating the same lessons for such as would learn. In 
neither play did I think the acting particularly good, so far as the 
American actors did it. The part of Crichton was too gloomily and 
severely imagined by the excellent actor and dramatist who took 
the part; and the two clever comedians who played the two lords 
in “ Little Mary” were not less than deplorable. But it seemed 
to me that as in the plays of Ibsen and Maeterlinck and Suder- 
mann and Bjérnsen, the acting, while if it were good, could heighten 
the spectator’s pleasure, could not spoil it, if bad. The drama 
could somehow get on without the theatre; but if this is rather 
too forced a point, let us say that the dramatist was so prime a 
power in the scene that one could, by taking a little pains, forget 
the actor.. That is why. in what I wish to say of Mr. Barrie’s 
plays, I shall have little to say of the artists who represented them. 
I suppose one could not have got on without the actors, but they 
did not so much matter; though, when one comes to think of it, 
such acting, so blithe, so simple, so natural, so free, as that of 
Miss Maude Adams in * Peter Pan” certainly helped very much. 
In fact, all that pretty piece was well acted; the real children were 


uncommonly real, and the unreal ones not so much like real young 


ladies as to be very artificial. 
But it is of the play, not of the theatre, that again I wish to 
speak. In “ Peter Pan” Mr. Barrie has stepped quite across the 
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borders of the realm of faery without failing to take our old’ 












familiar world with him. There is no 
satire in it, save the sweetest mockery 
of the gentlest of the superstitions, and 
the very heart of home beats in the 
home lessons of Never Never Never 
Land, where the Lost Boys dwell. But 
the supreme moments, to my fancy, are 
in the opening and closing scenes in 
the Darling family, with their faithful 
dog Nana as nurse, giving the children, 
much unwilling, their baths and medi- 
cine, and putting them to bed, and then 
with their mother broken-hearted by 
their absence in Never Never Never 
Land heart -breakingly welcoming them back. No truer, more 
charmingly papalike father, in his faithlessness and duplicity, 
has ever been portrayed among all the depraved parents of 
the stage than Mr. Darling. He is the picture and the pattern 
of his kind, and the father who does not own to seeing his like- 
ness in him is, depend upon it, a shameless hypocrite. The Red- 
skins, those good Redskins who defend the Lost Boys against the 
pirates, make one blush for the national adage of “Good Indians 
dead Indians,” and the pirates are all that one could ask of piracy. 
No more obliging bandits of the sea ever helped small boys throw 
them overboard when vanquished, and their wickedness is of the 
type which is unspotted by one touch of virtue. 

It has been my advantage to see “ Peter Pan” twice, and on the 
second occasion I had the honor and pleasure of the company of a 
young lady of eleven years. She followed the whole action with 
the flaming cheeks and shining eyes of intense interest, and 
would not once share my ribald mirth in the daring burlesque. 
I imagined that it was all reality to her, but a subsequent con- 
versation instructed me that she no more believed in it than I did, 
and was merely held by the perfection of the art. It was also her 
second time of “ Peter Pan,” and at moments she predicted what 
was coming without ld8¥fig any of the pleasure through her fore- 
knowledge. I venture to speak of the effect of the pretty play with 
her because it seemed to me the finest and friendliest criticism of 
it. The youngest child there (and the theatre overflowed with 
children) was in the joke of the piece; they all helped in the 
make-believe, but they did not believe, as I afterwards learned 
from the frankness of my companion. ‘The illusion was perfect, 
but there was no more deception with them than with me. 

What I am trying to come at, however, is what is almost the 
most valuable thing in this tender burlesque of Mr. Barrie’s, and 
that is the domesticity. There is no hint of love-making between 
Peter Pan and Wendy, even when they are playing father and 
mother to the Lost Boys. She is just the mother they have longed 
for, because mothering is her instinct, as it is that of the young 
girl (I forget her name) in “ Little Mary,” who adopts all the 
children she can lay hands on. Motherliness is what Mr. Barrie 
is always finding out in women, who are supposed by most dram- 
atists to be mainly sweethearts and wives at the best, and flirts 
and adultresses at the worst. He has thus added a grace to comedy 
which has seemed beyond or beside the reach of its art, and has 
probably endeared himself to a much larger public than would like 
to own it. Motherliness, hungry and helpless enough, is the note 
of the homing woman in “ Alice-sit-by-the-Fire ” who returns to the 
children separated almost their whole lives from her by her exile 
in India, and who loves them so much that she does not know how 
to have them, and all but spoils her chance with them. The piece is 
of course on its surface a satire on romanticsgirlhood impassioned 
and misled by the emotional drama. The well-grown-up daughter 
of Alice has so often seen erring woman “ saved ” by self-sacrificing 
friends, who opportunely arrive at supreme moments to take the 
blame of guilty appearances on themselves, that when she imagines 
her pretty and still young mother in love with a friend of the 
husband and father, she desires nothing better than to conceal her- 
self in the young man’s rooms, and to “save” her mother by 
claiming him for her own lover. The fact that her father comes 
with her mother to the wicked rendezvous does not affect her 
position. To the very last she believes that she has “saved” her 
mother, and when, late at night after they have all returned home, 
she hears her father storming at her mother for reminding him of 
the depreciation of rupees, she steals upon them in her night- 
gown, and joins their hands in a stage-forgiveness. The whole affair 
is delicious comedy, but the best of the fun begins when the mother 
and father understand what the daughter really means, and enjoy 
(Continued on page 281.) 
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HE paucity of distinguished 
writing in the mass of Amer- 
ican music which concerns it- 
self with the smaller forms 
was observed in this place 

last week. An apt and true remark of 
Mr. Arthur Farwell’s was quoted as 
bearing upon this point. It was said 
that most of our music in this order— 
by which one understands to mean, for 
the most part, those works for piano, 
for voice, and for combinations of a 
few instruments in the slighter forms 
that flow with so easy an abundance 
from the pens of our composers—is “at best adapted only to pur- 
poses of ornamentation upon some yet unbuilt structure of the 
solider substance of human thought and feeling.” One need not be 
held to mean that the fluent and complaisant triviality which 
marks the great body of our music in this sort is peculiar to our- 
selves, and that the condition finds no kind of parallel in Germany, 
or in England, or in France. What one must and does recognize, 
though, is the rarity of any serious concern with the art of music 
in those who contribute to the overwhelming flood of composition 
that finds its accomplishment in the catalogues of our music shops 
and, alas, on the racks of uncounted thousands of American pianos. 
It is possible to say, without exaggeration, that the names of those 
composers whose concern with the art that they are practising is 
both scrupulous and sincere could probably be comprised within less 
than a dozen lines of this type. It is not so with our painters, it is 
not so, to any such extent, with our writers. With the reason for 
this—or with what one may imagine to be the reason—I need not 
here concern myself; my immediate purpose is to signify a 
recognition of a certain slender but increasing output which is 
far from being either unscrupu- 
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“The Land of Heart’s Desire”; and 
he has set for voice the song of the 
Fairy Child in that most haunting and 
pathetic of the products of the Neo- 
Celtic school. Mr. Gilbert is a musi- 
cian of sensitive and rich imagination, 
and of insistent personality. He is not, 
it goes without saying, always or 
often at his best; “but some of these 
recent “ Celtic Studies ” of his do show 
him almost, if not quite, at his best. 
At their finest—as in the setting of 
Todhunter’s “O Mighty, Melancholy 
Wind,” in Nora Chesson’s “ My Heart 
is. Heavy Night and Day,” and in the fresh and bardie musie that 
he has conceived for the verses from Ballantyne’s Norsemen of the 
West—he has realized with eloquence and beauty the authentic 
note of the Celtic imagination. He has not done so well with the 
verses of Fiona Macleod, whose performances in prose and verse 
remain for composers, as yet, an undepleted treasury of inspiration. 

With Mr. Arthur Shepherd, whose somewhat adventurous cap- 
ture of the Paderewski prize for orchestral composition brought 
him precipitately into public notice a few weeks ago, one has 
the sufficiently curious’experience of being able to write with the 
consciousness of sensing a positively achieved individuality. Mr. 
Shepherd is no older than he should be; yet whatever he writes is 
definitely directed from the centre of his own creative faculty. He 
may recall to one,—indeed, he not infrequently does,—the speech of 
Brahms; but one realizes that the suggestion has no vital signifi- 
cance, for there is also the voice of Mr. Shepherd himself: a voice 
fresh, confident, and virile. And, moreover, let it be noted that he 
writes with a sure and clarified intention, with an admirable com- 
mand of the materials of his art. His technique is, indeed, extraor- 
dinary; one studies his “ Mazur- 
ka,” his “ ‘Theme and Variations,” 





lous in impulse or, in the con- 
venient phrase of Mr. Henry 
James, “unguided” in perform- 
ance, and which from time to time 
emphasizes its being by the issue 
of work that is, in entirely the best 
sense, at once serious and distin- 
guished. I shall refer particularly 
to a few compositions that have 
lately been put forth. with a 
modesty and a dignity that are 
pleasantly suited to the quality of 
their musical substance: the “ Cel- 
tic Studies ” (four songs to words 
by John Todhunter, Fiona Mac- 
leod, Nora Chesson, and “a Viking 
Skald”) of Mr. Henry F. Gilbert, 
the Boston composer; and three 
piano pieces and a song, to words 
by Andrew Lang, by Mr. Arthur 
Shepherd, the young musician of 
Salt Lake City who won the 
Paderewski prize the other day 
with his “ Ouverture Joyeuse ” for 
orchestra. 

Mr. Gilbert is one of the most 
salient figures in that group of 
younger American music-makers 
who are approaching a realization 
of that faith in the ultimate po- 
tentialities of our musical art that 
some of us venture both to hold 
and to avow. Mr. Gilbert, who 
writes with assurance in both the 
smaller and larger forms of music, 
has before essayed the difficult and 
fascinating task of finding a 
musical equivalent for the Celtic 
note, as it is reflected in contem- 
porary letters and in the traditions 








and his “ Prelude,” for piano, with 
as much wonderment as pleasure: 
they are his opus one and two; yet 
in them the speech of the com- 
poser is neither faltering, inco- 
herent, nor unregulated. But what 
is of far greater consequence, Mr. 
Shepherd’s facile and undaunted 
technique is the vehicle of a tem- 
perament of singular maturity, 
poise, and force. His sense of de- 
sign, his feeling for the architect- 
ure of tones, is exceptional, and it 
is exercised a little at the ex- 
pense, perhaps, of rich and signifi- 
cant color; yet it makes, no 
doubt, for clarity and proportion; 
and music must continue to have, 
of course, its Brahmses and its 
d’Indys, no less than its Chopins, 
its Wagners, and its Debussys. 

Of Mr. Shepherd’s fine setting of 
Andrew Lang’s poem, “A Star in 
the Night,” I have left myself 
little room to -speak in de- 
tail. 

The writing has much of the ef- 
fective reticence, the continence 
of emotion, that characterize his 
work: he has learned the difficult 
art of husbanding his expressional 
resources for supreme and climac- 
tic moments,—an art which, in this 
instance, is reinforced by the noble 
beauty of Mr. Lang’s verses. 

I have singled out for comment 
this recent music, by Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Shepherd, not because it is 
the best of its excellent kind, but 
because it is representative of the 








of an elder day. H2 has made a dra- 
matic and poten’ setting of Fer- 
guson’s magnifivent ‘“ Lament of 
Deirdre”; he as written inci- 
dental music for Mr. Yeats’s play, 


Madame Kirkby Lunn 
The English contralto who sang with the Philharmonic 
Society on February 9 and 10 
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best: of a small, if growing, body 
of artistic endeavor whose achieve- 
ments, however limited in volume, 
are not excusably to be ignored. 
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Post-office Department at Washington qualifies him 


of the defects in the equipment and management of the 
greatest business organization under Federal control. 
This is the last of the series of five articles on this 
topic contributed to the ‘‘Weekly”? by Mr. Castle 
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V.—The Uses and Hum 





HE rapid growth of the farmers’ mail service, called rural 
free delivery, has been unparalleled, even in the history 
of our marvellous post-office development. There are tales 
of magie and efichantment in these significant figures: 

e 


Appropriations. Carriers. 
SBOE. Scr eea tack Gotan be epee ee ee ete $40,000 44 
SRR ELE RESIS NRE 2. ~~ 60,000 148 
BR: dene ci eh eh del acetal 150,000 391 
MOOD: Sec Nee ck oo cw ktebae eens 450,000 1,276 
NN? Di czcp ee oneen se sbee sees een eeeuees 1,750,000 4,301 
DUE? CaGuks sues Sueueae eh Soke eee ae teres 3,993,000 8,466 
[CO See tees ees Taree eT er ek See eT 8,154,000 15,119 
IDR. Gnkoseaken cee be wero ee kev renssater 12,921,000 24,566 
IDR sce kanes ads Sees eb bea a> malice Se 21,040,000 31,000 
LEAL a Ts SRT EI 25,814,000  ..... 


That this tremendous movement has resulted in a quickening of 
the popular intelligence in regions where it would be most bene- 
ficial is unquestionable. That it has been accompanied by disap- 
pointments. heartburnings, and vigorous complaints is equally true. 

The distribution of mail-matter to the agricultural population 
was a scheme so attractive as to command in advance the enthusi- 
astic plaudits of all Who wished well for the country. That some 
prophecies have not been fuifilled is no impeachment-of its general 
utility, but should be an incentive to more careful administration 
and a proper adjustment to the necessities of the case. 

There are several classes of people to whom this beneficent inno- 

vation, so called, has brought chiefly gall and wormwood. The 
first heard and, we fear, least regarded of all the complainants are 
the postmasters whose offices are abolished by this unwelcome 
device. One of these writes: 

‘The routes are generally proposed and ‘ put through’ by the 
postmaster of some office of importance who knows that a majority 
of those affected oppose the rural delivery. The evident purpose is 
to kill off the smaller offices on the routes to swell the business of 
the postmasters at the distributing offices.” 

Another aggrieved postmaster, in an official letter to the Depart- 
ment, thus lucidly voices the sentiments which struggle for ade- 
quate expression in his imperfectly organized intellect: 

* Poastmaster-General Washington D. C. Dear Sir as this Tock 
of Rheual free Delivery has Got up heare and so many is Dis- 
i sathisfide is the cause of the Patishron Being sent you, and if you 
H will Nodes you will see that Several Names Appear in Boath 
Patishrons and About Nine out of Every Ten that Assign for 
Rheual Free Delivery Male surves is Dissatisfide and doant Want 
hit and Ses thay wars Fool and Lyde in to sign the Patishron for 
Rheul free Delivery.” 

Another set of objectors live up along the roads which have been 
omitted in laying off the delivery routes. It is made a matter of 
serious complaint that the price of land is adversely affected by 
being thus discriminated against, and the probability is that bitter 
controversies will rage for years, in many localities, over attempts 
to change the course of the agile carriers’ daily pilgrimage. The 
fight between towns for the .“ county-seat,” and the fight between 
streets for the location of a village post-office, are precedents in 
point. As the venom of the conilict is ever in inverse ratio to its 
importance, we may well shudder at the grand. aggregate of heat 
and heartache which this consideration involves. 

The village storekeepers join in emphatie expressions of hostility. 
Through the operation of the system they are more than ever ex- 
posed to the competition of the mail-order houses, and they de- 
clare that in many sections the farmers have stopped coming to 
town to buy, since the establishment of the free-delivery routes. 
This, of course, reacts on the jobbers and wholesalers in the large 
fi cities, and the result is that the trade of both city and country has 
suffered severely. 

Resolutions. protesting against the further extension of the sys- 
tem and demanding its curtailment have been passed by commer- 
cial bodies all over the country, both local and national in character. 
An effort will be made to interest Congress in the fight against what 
is described as an imposition on the country at large for the bene~ 
fit of a few mail-order houses. for it is alleged by the opponents of 
the system that it is not of any real benefit to the farmer. 

Disappointed candidates for the office of rural carrier, and even 
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ors of Rural Delivery 


the Congressmen who have failed to get their friends selected by 
the civil-service boards, have their grievances and fail not to ex- 
ploit the same. A Kansas Representative thus wrote to the Post- 
master-General in endorsing one of his worthy constituents: 

‘“* He seeks not to serve among the pillared and domed and column- 
ed edifices of Washington. He is used to being summoned to work 
by the clarion notes of the barnyard cock, and would be out of 
place among the nine-o’clock risers cf the national capital. He 
neither drinks whiskey nor plays penny-ante. He has never worn a 
dress-suit or an opera-hat. He is a plain homespun man, who loves 
the fresh air and the green fields, and the sunshine and the flowers, 
and the lady he loves is the godde ss of simple rural contentment. 
He wants to carry the mail over a rural rcute.’ 

Referring to this candidate and to another, similarly endowed, 
“Neither of these gentlemen knows aught of the impotence of a 
Congressman before a civil service commission,” continues Mr. 
Cortelyou’s correspondent. “'lhey rightly estimate their Repre- 
sentative in Congress to be a great man, but when they hold him 
to be omnipotent, I grieve for their innocence—and envy them, too. 
In a vague, dreamy sort of way the good people of Kansas have a 
knowledge of the Civil Service Commission, but they do not suspect 
its icy nature. It would take them a long time to really under- 
stand that the said commission is not eager to be guided by the 
wisdom of a county commissioner, a member of the Legislature, or 
a, Congressman, in the matter of appointments, or that, in its 
opinion, a man—a dreamy bookworm—who does not know how to 
come in out of the rain, save by the principles of physiological 
deduction, is better qualified to conduct a rural route than one 
who is able to hurry a horse or, in a pinch, help a patron farmer 
to stack hay, or spray his pigs, or preach an uplifting and helpful 
sermon at the rural chapel while the regular pastor is away on his 
vacation.” 

The rural carrier has troubles, just beginning when he gets his 
commission and assumes his duties. One source of his woe is the 
never-ending exactions of the “ patrons.” They ask him to find 
what Jones is paying for wood, and let them know to-morrow with- 
out fail. They expect him to find out who has pigs for sale, and 
if Smith would loan them his gobbler. They want him to find out 
what the butcher is paying for calves, and if the storekeeper has 
any medicine that he would recommend for a sick baby, and to 
“step” down to the express office and see if there is a package 
there for them, and if there is to please bring it out. They place 
letters and packages in the mail-box without stamps, with written 
requests to deliver to parties living along the route. 

A rural carrier in Saginaw County, Michigan, received the fol- 
lowing: ' 

“Friend Fred: As you run the free delivery by my house, I 
would like you to bring me on your next trip a barrel of salt, 
two sacks of flour, also a ton of coal, and three spools of wire, 
then throw a set of whiffle-trees and an evener under the seat. 
When you come by Marion Walker’s get two of his largest chicken- 
coops and bring them along; then I can have my turkeys caught so 
you can take them to town. Had I better get it out alongside the 
road, or will you go into the woods after it? I think this free 
delivery is a great thing for us rural people.” 

The problem of food “and forage is another present anxiety to 
the estimable functionary. <A carrier writes: 

“T appreciate fully the low price of corn, oats, and hay, and have 
decided to give my horses all they can eat every Sunday morning, or 
oftener, as circumstances will direct.” 

One carrier mentions that he has secured a nice lot of corn at 
sixty-five cents per bushel, and thirty ears of this particular corn 
makes an even bushel, and three ears an excellent feed for q large 
horse (rural-carrier horse). Another carrier mentions some fine 
oats that he has discovered, a teacupful making a handsome feed 
for the one horse he drives every day over a twenty-nine-mile route. 
This carrier also incidentally remarked that there were several 
fields of ungathered corn in isolated places along this route. A 
rural-route carrier at Rockport, Missouri, when asked to define 
his district, wrote: 

“My route begins at the livery-stable and runs all around and 
ends at the post-office.” 4 

Hospitality is unstinted in some regions. The R.ral Route Notes 
in an Iowa paper contain these acknowledgments: ° 

“ The mai]-carrier took dinner with Mr. and Mrs. !senlohr Tuesday. 
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“Last Wednesday the mail-carrier took 
dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Abrahamson, of 
Mackey. 

“Last week we drove down to Henry 
Jacobs with a registered letter and we 


‘stayed for dinner. 


“ We are under obligations to A. C. Frand- 
son. He presented us with a load of hay.” 

Perhaps the crowning embarrassment of 
the rural carrier consists in his failure to 
sufficiently impress on his fellow citizens 
and on Congress the inadequacy of the com- 
pensation allowed by law for the perform- 
ance of his arduous and responsible duties. 
His statutory pay is $720 per annum, and 
he naturally wants more. He even makes 
odious comparisons. One writes: “ No sol- 
dier in the regular army has more regular 
drill. No soldier is required to endure one- 
half the fatigue, danger, and exposure of 
the rural carrier. The soldier has all his 
expenses paid and $13 a month in addi- 
tion, without the investment of one cent, 
without any previous education, acquaint- 
ance, or even character. I count the sol- 
dier’s keep at $10 a month and his pay at 
$13 a month, and he has more remuneration 
than-the carrier, who is an agent of civili- 
zation, instead of a relic of barbarism! 

“This is not only a reflection against the 
carrier, but it is an actual slap in the face 
of the most useful and numerous of any one 
of the industrial classes who have vested in- 
terests. 

“Of the 31,000,000 of Americans who are 
‘potentially efficient’-—who are pursuing 
gainful occupations of some sort or other— 
5,681,000 were enumerated in the last census 
as farmers and planters. As the total vote 
in a Presidential election is only about 15,- 
000,000, the farmer should be politically ef- 
ficient—sufficiently so to secure a rate of 
compensation for his letter-carriers which 
will insure the future of the service.” 

An organ of the guild sounds this clarion 
note of defiance: “ Carrier! How does your 
Congressman stand? Has he been filling 
you with sweet words intending to betray 
you, or will he live up to his promises? 
Find out!” 

The effort was made early in its history 
to have the delivery service placed on a 
contract basis, similar to that of star 
routes, so that there would be competition 
between carriers as there now is between 
mail contractors. This plan was_ strongly 
supported, but was defeated by a large ma- 
jority in Congress. 

One Representative, advocating the plan, 
warned his colleagues that the time would 
soon come when there would be 50,000 car- 
riers, at $1000 each per year,—total, $50,000,- 


000 for salaries alone, besides allowances for 


wagon repairs, horse hire, ete., plus eight 
hours a day and millions for overtime. He 
predicted a solid combination of 50,000 car- 
riers, clamoring for more pay, and organized 
as an aggressive political machine. 

None of these predictions has yet been 
realized, but it cannot be denied that some 
tendencies are more or less ominous. The 
fact is, the system has been built up so 
rapidly that the advance theories have not 
as yet had time to adjust themselves to un- 
expected conditions and unforeseen  ob- 
stacles. One by one vital questions will 


come up for solution which will require the 


highest wisdom both in Congress and in the 
department to settle properly. Neither Con- 
gress nor the department will possess that 
wisdom unless it is assisted by observant 


and intelligent patrons of the rural service ~- 


—the farmers themselves. 
The character of our carriers is so high, 
their conduct is so good, and their work, 


upon the whole, is so efficient, that no. 


hysterical appeals or organized coercion and 
intimidation are necessary to secure at- 
tention to their claims. The sense of justice 
innate in the American people may be con- 
fidently relied, on, in the end, to fully ap- 
preciate and adequately compensate all 
grades of faithful public service. 

Each rural carrier must. furnish his own 
wagon and horses. The standard length of 
rural routes is twenty-four miles in all sec- 
tions of the country, but in the prairie 
States of the West this limit can be ex- 
ceeded. The short routes are to meet special 
conditions. The minimum patronage for a 
standard route is 100 families. 

For the present fiscal’ year the cost of the 
city free delivery and the rural free de- 
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livery is about the same. In 1897, when 
the rural service started with an appropria- 
tion of $40,000, the city service cost $12,- 
$27,000. The city service -has also grown 
rapidly in the past eight years, but it has 
now been overtaken by the rural. service, 
starting from nothing within that “time. 
Next year the rural service will far outstrip 
the city service. The appropriation for the 
city service for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1905, is $22,780,000, while the ap- 
propriation for the rural service is $25,814,- 
000. 


From these desultory side-lights it. will be 
seen that there are flies in the pellucid am- 
ber of rural free delivery. It has humorous 
and vexatious episodes which serve to modi- 
fy the solemnity and serenity of its accus- 
tomed aspect. No valuable institution ever 
sprang full armed into smooth, effective 
operation. Out of the chaos and discords of 
the farmers’ postal system will doubtless 
ultimately emerge a satisfactory mail service. 





Born Blind 


A GREAT criminal lawyer in New York, 
Mr. B , has a rich and lovely client, who 
is famous for her extremely haughty man- 
ner. 

This noted beauty had run down a poor 
old woman in her auto and was arrested. 

“Oh, Mr. B—-, do you think you will be 
able to get me out of this?” she asked, 
piteously. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “TI’ll prove conclusively to the jury 
that from the hour of your birth you’ve 
never been able to see any one worth less 
than a hundred thousand dollars.” 











Apvicz to MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all -_. cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea. —[Adv.] 








DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CoNDENSED MILK is-used. Always have a supply on hand and 
ted guest. 
ork.—[Adv.] 


ready for the unex Send for Recipe Book, 108 


Hudson Street, New 





TaKE Piso’s Cure ror Consumption for Coughs, Colds and 
Consumption. Sold everywhere.—[Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BETTER THAN PIE 


Not Only the New Food, but the Good Wife, 
as well. 








When they brought the new food, Grape-Nuts, 
into the house the husband sampled it first and 
said, “It’s better than pie!” When it brought 
back the glow of health to the wife’s cheeks, his 
admiration for it and her was increased, so she 
says, and the rest of her story follows: 

“From childhood I was troubled with constant 
and often acute indigestion,.and when my baby 
was born it turned out that he had inherited the 
awful ailment. 

“A friend told me of Grape-Nuts, and I in- 
vested in a box and began to eat according to 
directions. It was after only a few days that I 
found my long-abused stomach was growing 
stronger and that the attacks of indigestion, were 
growing less frequent, and in an incredibly short 
time they ceased altogether. 
restored came strong nerves, clear, active brain, 
the glow of health to my cheeks, and I know I 
was a better wife and mother and more agreeable 
to live with under the new conditions. 

“When the boy came to be 10 months. old he 
developed such an appetite (his dyspepsia dis- 


appeared with mine) that his mother’s milk was | 
He rejected all baby | 


not sufficient for him. 
foods, however, till I tried Grape-Nuts food, at 
husband’s suggestion. The youngster took to it 


at once, and has eaten it daily ever since, thriving | 


wonderfully on it. He now demands it at every 
meal, and was much put out when he dined at a 
hotel a few days ago because the waitress could 
not fill his order for Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


With my digestion | 
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2 URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. [3 
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Marquis Visconti Venosta (Italy) Prince von Radowitz (Germany) The Mayor of Algeciras 
The Arrival of the International Delegates at Algeciras 


Mr. Henry White, the American Delegate 


Moorish Delegates at Algeciras awaiting the Opening of a Session of the Conference 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE ON THE CONTROL OF MOROCCO 


The crux of the international conference being held at Algeciras, in Spain, to define the rights of the powers in Morocco, is the 
disagreement of Germany and France over the police control of the country. Germany wishes an international settlement of 
this question, and, according to despatches, it is assumed that her delegates “will assent to no proposal which would open the 
door to the Frenchifyina of the whole east coast of Morocco.” This, it is cluimed, would legalize the aims for the incorporation 
of Morocco in French Africa, which gave occasion for Germany’s objections and the summoning of the Conference. On the other 
hand, France aims at absclute preponderance in the control of the police throughout Morocco, giving Spain similar control in 
certain districts. At this writing, it seems unlikely that either France or Germany will urge her demands to the point of 
open hostility 
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America’s Billion-Dollar 
Commerce 


Tue foreign commerce of the United 
States approached the three-billion-dollar 
point in the calendar year 1905. The total 
imports and exports of merchandise for that 
year, as shown by the Department of. Com- 
merece and Labor through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, was 2806 million dollars, against 
2307 millions in 1900, an average increase 
of 100 millions a year in the five-year period. 
If to the 2806 millions of foreign commerce 
in 1905 were added the figures of trade with 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, formerly foreign 
territory and included in our statements of 
foreign trade prior to 1901, the total would 
approximate 2900 million dollars, or about 
600 millions more than five years ago, and 
1200 millions more than ten years ago. 


All Gone 


THE editor of a paper in Richmond tells 
of the assignment given to a young woman 
in the employ of that journal to cover the 
wedding of the daughter of a well-known 
citizen. ; 

The “society editor” was prevented by 
sickness from attending the ceremony, and 
so was obliged to make the best she could 
of a second-hand account of the festivities. 

Early in the morning after the wedding 
the young woman tepaired to the home of 
the bride’s parents. To the darky who open- 
ed the door she said: 

“T have called to get some of the details 
of the wedding.” 

An expression of intense regret came to 
the dusky countenance of the servant. 

“Tse awful sorry, miss!” she exclaimed, 
“but dey is all gone. You oughter come 
last night. De company eat up every 
serap!” 





A Case for the Humane Society 


A PuHImapeLtrnta real-estate broker pur- 
chased an automobile last summer, and pro- 
ceeded industriously to familiarize himself 
with its mechanical construction. 

After a week’s coaching under the guid- 
ance of a chauffeur, the broker determined 
one evening to take a spin into the country 
without his tutor. He decided to ride 
slowly. And to insure against being help- 
lessly stalled on a lonely road, he fastened 
the family horse to the rear of the auto, 
so that it could tow the machine home in 
case of a breakdown. 

The auto chucked along gently, when of 
a sudden the horse swayed and was dragged 
to earth. 

“Poor horse!” muttered the broker, sor- 
rowfully, as he stepped from the car; “ it’s 
utterly exhausted.” 

“Exhausted!” snorted a passing farmer, 
as he sniffed the oily atmosphere; “ you 
mean ,asphyxiated.” 





The Growth in Imports 


Tue nation’s import record for 1905 is in 
excess of that of any preceding year, being 
for the twelve months ending with Decem- 
ber, $1,179,358,846, against $1,035,909,190 
in 1904, the first calendar year in which the 
imports crossed the billion-dollar line. The 
growth of imports, while not rapid, has 
heen steady and continues to be so, keeping 
pace, approximately, with the growth of 
population. Imports in 1875 were 503 mill- 
ion dollars; in 1885, 587 millions; in 1895, 
801 millions; and in 1905, as already indi- 
cated 1179 millions. The character, how- 
ever, of imports has somewhat changed in 
recent years, the percentage which manu- 
facturers’ materials form of the total having 
steadily increased, and supplying in 1905 
about 48 per cent. of the total, against 40 
per cent. a decade ago, in 1895. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR*: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 
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“* Malt-Nutrine insures rapid 
convalescence from illness 


which has -weakened the sys- 


” 


tem and lowered the vitality. 


Physicians 
Prescribe 
Malt-Nutrine in all 
cases where a rapid 
increase in muscular 
or nerve force is de- 
sired. . As a _ tissue 
builder nothing can 
equal the Food-Drink 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH), 


Mb, ubune 


TRADE MARK. 











Malt-Nutrine is-a pre-digested Food of great value. The strength-giving elements of Barley Malt in ee most 
assimilable form quickly restore the run-down body to rugged health. Successful physicians recognize the great 
value of Malt-Nutrine in effecting a quick and sure recovery. 

Malt-Nutrine is retained by the most delicate stomach, after all other liquid 

and solid foods have been refused. Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued from page 271.) 


“No talk of broken hearts, my dear!” 
said Beatrix. “Broken hearts are things 
we, on our mountain-peak, know nothing of. 
They’re barred from our paradise—forever. 
Hold me close, Highness!) I’m—sleepy.” 


So, in such lotus-land fashion, these two 
lived and had their enraptured being. They 
dwelt, as the woman had said, in a sort of 
dream, an enduring trance. It was as if 
they had been literally and_ physically 
caught up into that pearl-tinted cloud of 
her fancy, very far above the world and the 
world’s life. It is entirely impossible to 
give any picture, however inadequate, of such 
an existence, because no great exaltation, 
whether of spirit or of heart, has any out- 
ward tangible characteristics which may be 
described. To understand such a state re- 
quires a corresponding exaltation, and words 
cannot produce that. 

To be continued. 





Same Old Town 


A TRAVELLING salesman whose “ terri- 
tory ” lies in the Southwest was one after- 
noon in the depot awaiting an East-bound 
train, when a flashily dressed person covered 
with cheap jewelry came into the waiting- 
room from the platform, where he had been 
standing since the coming of the last train. 

“Well, thjs old town hasn’t changed a bit 
since I lived here,’ said he, by way of gen- 
eral observation to the drummer and two 
or three natives of the place. “ Everything 
just the same as it was fifteen years ago. 
Not a particle of change!” 

“T reckon that’s about it, mister,” re- 
plied an old fellow who was embracing a 
stove in the corner. “ Your leavin’ it don’t 
‘pear to have made much diff’rence in the 
durned old town.” 





Refining Steel by Electricity 


WHEN electricity can be used to such ad- 
vantage in so many industrial processes, its 
application to steelmaking is an interesting 
topic on which there is much discussion. 
The electric furnace figures in so many 
metallurgical operations that it is hoped it 
can be used in making steel, especially 
where water-power makes the generation of 
electricity inexpensive. A recent authority 
has summarized the situation by saying that 
the electric furnace seems better adapted 
for refining the metal at or towards the 
end of the operation than for melting the 
raw materials. This would indicate that 
the natural process would be to use a con- 
tinuous open-hearth process for converting 
the pig-iron into a low grade of steel, which 
would then be purified in the electric fur- 
nace. A gas-fired furnace would answer for 
the preliminary operations, and then in the 
high temperatures of the electric furnace 
the final refining would be accomplished, 
and a high grade of steel produced with due 
economy. 





His Tip 

Harry Payne Wuitney tells of a horse- 
owner of very luxurious tastes who, wher- 
ever he may be, is satisfied with no less than 
the best. 

During the racing season in the West, 
this horseman once invited a friend in 
humble circumstances to dine with him at 
a certain very expensive hostelry. 

The guest was much impressed by his sur- 
roundings, and made _ frequent inquiries 
touching the cost of the various luxuries 
there to be obtained. As the dinner neared 
its close, he asked the horseman as to the 
amount of the tip he usually gave the 
waiter. 

“Well,” said the horse-owner, “if he 
serves me well, [ generally hand him a dol- 
ar. If the service is bad, why, I give him a 
tip on the races.” 
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UR factory buildings and equipment, materials and processes, are unapproached in 


the entire American automobile industry, and in many essentials Columbia Gasolene 


Cars for 1906 are a full year in advance of all others. This is not mere assertion. Make 


the comparison yourself. In no other cars will you find crankshafts machined cold from a 


solid block of metal and chrome-nickel steel transmission shafts, jack-shafts, gears, etc., nor 


the 1-beam front axle forged in one continuous piece. In no others will you find the same 


perfection of body designs, beauty of color schemes and painstaking details of finish. Mark 
XLVII, four cylinders, 40-45 h.p., double chain drive, price, $4500 to $5500, accord- 
ing to body, is the accepted ideal of the American high-powered car. Mark XLVI, four 


cylinders, 28 h.p., shaft-drive, price $3000, is unequalled among medium-powered four- 
cylinder cars.. Mark XLIV-2, two opposed cylinders, 18 h.p. shaft drive, price’ $1750, 


we offer as the highest grade two-cylinder car in the market. 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Electric 
Commercial Vehicles will be mailed on request ; also, special illustrated booklets : “ Columbia Chrome-nickel 
Steel,” “ Fashioning a Crankshaft,” ‘‘ Consistent Differences in Columbia Cars,” “ Transmission, Etc,” 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. 


Chicago Branch:. 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 


Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope Street. Philadelphia : Pennsylvania 
~ Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad Street. | Washington: Washington 
E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Ave. 





Member Association Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 

















Books about Italy and the Mediterranean 











Picturesque Sicily 
By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


Illustrated with photographs of this 
most picturesque and interesting of the 
islands in the Mediterranean. A charm- 
ing guide for the tourist. 


Literary Landmarks 
of Florence 





Rulers of 


the Mediterranean 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Cairo, Constanti- 

nople,and modern Greece are the sub- 

ject of Mr. Davis’s prose snap-shots. 


Literary Landmarks 
of Venice 


By LAURENCE HUTTON 


These delightful volumes by a literary master have become classic as 
guides to the great historic objects of interest in these Italian cities. 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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BOONENARIP 
Bitters 
A DELICIOUS TONIC 
which builds up the 
system, settles the sto- 
mach, and_ thereby 
regulates that “index 
of health,” the pulse. 
A Stimulant that per- 
manently benefits, 
good at any time. 
Keenly appetizes 
when drunk before 
meals, Prevents indi- 
gestion. 


a Ay ENJOYABLE AS A 
\) COCKTAIL AND 
BETTER FOR YOU 


Over 6,000,000 bottles 
imported to U.S. 


The Best 
Bitter 
Liqueur 


t grocers wine mer. 
chants, hotels, ctubs, cafes, 
restaurants, etc. 


Bottled only by 
H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, 
since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 6st A974 
Model Wine Cellars, 204 WilliamSrNew York 





AGED anp RESPECTED 


With character and merit. The 
spirit of Kentucky hospitality; 
the essence of good cheer. The 
best whiskey for all uses. Gold 
medals at New Orleans, 1885; 
Chicago, 1893; Paris, 1900; and 


GRAND PRIZE Yishest 
World’s Fair, St. Louis 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 








Letters 


Brown 


Financial 2 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


. of Credit. Collections mude. 
Credit. titicates of Deposit. 
Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 











International Cheques. -Cer- | 


| 
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Anecdotes of Mark Twain 
By Henry P. Goddard 


MARK TWAIN spent a goodly number of 
years of his middle age in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. In many respects this was the 
golden era of his life. In the decade be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 it was my good fortune 
to meet him not infrequently, and from notes 
made at the time, and after a few meetings 
elsewhere in later years, to be able to fur- 
nish some reminiscences of the man who to- 
day is our best-loved writer. 

About 1877 or ’78 there was a reunion of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac at 
Hartford. Many distinguished officers were 
present, including General W. T. Sherman, 
most of whom were present at the banquet 
of the society at Allyn Hall. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Clemens was to respond to one of 
the toasts. He had hardly got under 
full headway before a military band passed 
by the hall, playing “ America.” Instantly 
stopping his speech, the orator waved his 
handkerchief and led the entire audience 
in singing the hymn. At its close he re- 
sumed his speech, but when a little later 
the band passed in the other direction play- 
ing the “Star-spangled Banner,” again he 
took up the tune and led the singing, after 
which he finished his speech in perfect cool- 
ness, closing by saying, “ You will find my 
speech, but without the music, in to-morrow’s 
Hartford Courant.” 


What He Would Have Done 


In conversing with Mr. Clemens on this 
incident, I told him a story of Bret Harte’s 
concerning an experience of his when lec- 
turing at Syracuse, New York. He was 
seated on the platform, waiting to be intro- 
duced, when the chairman stepped to the 
front and said: “Js Dr. Perkins in the 
house? If so, will he please step out to the 
entrance, as he is wanted. I have the honor 
1o introduce to you the gifted novelist and 
poet of our Pacifie coast, Mr. Bret Harte.” 
The effect of this upon the sensitive nerves 
of Mr. Harte was such that, in his own 
words, “ it spoiled my lecture, for all through 
it I occasionally saw people turn their heads 
and crane backward to see whether Dr. 
Perkins (who had at once risen and left the 
hall) was coming back. 

When told this story, Mr. Clemens replied 
that “Harte made a big mistake in not 
satisfying the curiosity of his audience. At 
the first sign of their restlessness I should 
have stopped to advise my auditors as to 
who it was that wished to see Dr. Perkins, 
for what complaint, and when he would re- 
turn. They should have had plenty of in- 
formation, and then they would have been 
attentive to the rest of the lecture.” 


The Incident of the 9:30 Train 


That the speaker was not altogether in 
jest is evidenced by an incident that I wit- 
nessed some years later, when he was giving 
readings in Baltimore with George W. 
Cable. The latter had finished, and Mark 
Twain had hardly begun his “ stunt ” when a 
party of young ladies with an elderly 
matron (presumably a boarding-school 
party) rose from the front row of seats 
and crossed the hall to a door on the right, 
which they found locked; whereupon they 
were compelled to retrace their steps and 
cross over to a door on the left, when they 
made a hasty and confused exit as the 
speaker, who had stopped short to gaze in- 
tently at them, said in his inimitable slow 
drawl: “Got to take the 9:30 train, I sup- 
pose. Funny, whenever I read, people al- 
ways want to take the 9:30 train.” 

On a later visit to Baltimore Mr. Clemens 
performed a generous act that should no 
longer go unrecorded. He came to read with 
dear old Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
then the dean of our Southern literary men, 
supplying the place of Thomas Nelson Page, 
who had been compelled by a domestic 
calamity to cancel his engagement at very 
brief notice. After the readings were over 
Mr. Clemens went over the financial state- 
ment of expenses and results with care, and 
after a check had been handed him for his 
share (several hundred dollars), took a pen 
and quietly endorsed it over to the order of 
Colonel Johnston, who was far from well 
off financially. When the latter, with tears 
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in his eyes, tried to refuse the gift, Mr. 
Clemens said, “ Keep it, Colonel, and some 
day when you find another author who needs 
help, pass the favor along.” Curiously 
enough, within a year Colonel Johnston had 
opportunity to give his services at a reading 
in behalf of another Southern writer in dis- 
tress and “ passed the favor along.” 

In acknowledgment of this act of Mr. 
Clemens, several friends of Colonel John- 
ston arranged a little dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club of Baltimore, to which both au- 
thors were invited. Mr. Clemens had for the 
same evening an invitation to a dinner- 
party at the house of a wealthy citizen, 
where he knew he would be lionized, but ac- 
cepted our little club dinner in preference, 
writing me, “ There I must be on my good be- 
havior and try to be entertaining, but at 
your club I can smoke in peace and say to 
you men, ‘Talk, hang you! TI’ll listen.’” 
However, in course of the evening, when 
toasted, he paid a loving tribute to Colonel 
Johnston, and said some very pleasant things 
about Baltimore, but, in conclusion, told us 
that many years before he had a striking 
illustration of genuine Maryland hospitality. 
In company with George Alfred Townsend 
he had arrived late one summer evening at 
Barnum’s famous old hostelry here. After 
being shown to their room the two impe- 
cunious journalists, as they were then, sat 
with their door open into the hall, bemoan- 
ing the fact that they had no spare money 
with which to pay for drink, when sud- 
denly a gentleman entered the room, with 
three bottles of whiskey, one under each 
arm, and the other inside him, who said: 
“ Gentlemen, I am from the eastern shore of 
Maryland. I have the next room, and hap- 
pened to overhear your conversation. I have 
whiskey. Let us make a night of it.” 


Mark Twain’s Memory 


At a little dinner given by the writer in 
Hartford about 1879, to Donald G. Mitchell, 
Mr. Clemens and his lifelong friend, the 
lovable Charles Dudley Warner, were 
guests. The talk ran along the lines as to 
methods of public reading and speaking, and 
Mr. Mitchell was much interested to hear 
Mr. Clemens describe those he had followed. 
In the beginning he had used a manuscript, 
which he gradually reduced in size till it be- 
came simply a little card of hieroglyphic 
pictures to suggest the subjects to be treated. 
This he kept in his vest pocket to consult as 
needed, but later dispensed with it alto- 
gether, substituting for a while a few marks 
on the back of his finger nails, until at last 
he was able to trust entirely to memory. 

Few men have ever been so ready and 
witty in introducing others to publie au- 
diences. At Hartford, December 12, 1877, 
he presented Mr. Howells, and after a word 
or two as to his literary work said: “ But I 
am not here to speak of his literary reputa- 
tion, but simply to [a long pause] back up 
his moral character.” How effectively he can 
tell a story those can witness who have 
heard him in public or private tell that 
weird story of the old negro who dug up his 
wife’s body to get her golden arm and was 
pursued home by the wraith. 

Introducing General Joe Hawley, United 
States Senator from Connecticut, to a po- 
litical gathering in a city in New York 
State, Mr. Clemens told the audience that 
they could bank on the Senator’s honesty, 
for although his back yard at Hartford ad- 
joined that of General Hawley, he had 
never lost a single chicken, and although 
he had closely watched the General as he 
passed the plate in the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church, he had never seen him take 
one cent out of the plate. In closing, he 
said, “ Now, my friends; I have paid high 
tribute to General Hawley, but I assure you 
not one word have I said of him that I would 
not say about myself.” 

There is another story of how, when a lad 
in Missouri, he found nearly all the boys in 
town had the measles and were proud of it. 
Determined to get the disease, he twice 
went to see a young friend suffering from 
the complaint, but was refused admission 
each time. The third time he succeeded in 
getting to the room. He soon developed the 
disease-and was happy. As he says in Tom 
Sawyer anent the whitewashing exploit: 
“the secret of making anything desirable 
is to make it difficult of attainment.” 
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Mr. Barrie’s Benefactions to 
Humanity on the Stage 
(Continued from page 272.) 


her romantic illusion together. It was 
then that the acting of Miss Barrymore, for 
which one might have trembled a little be- 
fore, became the masterpiece it was in the 
expression of motherly tenderness break- 
ing into difficultly hidden mirth at the girl’s 
preposterous melodrama. 

It has often struck me that there is never 
anything so novel in the arts as the truth; 
and in these pieces of Mr. Barrie’s, espe- 
cially the last, he has divined something quite 
new in the poor old world which often likes 
to put such a wicked mask on over its sim- 
ple and harmless face. In a very manly way 
it is optimism of the best type. It is the 
same world which Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones, 
and that unhappy Oscar Wilde (artistically 
the peer of either), have shown in different 
and not less faithful phases; but now we 
see that it is often not such a bad world; 
for the most part it is a very fair world, and 
even a very good world. We owe much to 
all the modern English dramatists, but Mr. 
Barrie seems likely to make us most deeply 
his debtor, especially since Mr. Gilbert, 
his only rival in fantasy, fantasies no more. 
Even Mr. Gilbert at his best had not Mr. 
Barrie’s sweetness; that is so nearly all his 
own, that I can think of but one other 
dramatist to be named with him for it, and 
I am rather glad that this was an American, 
the late James A. Hearn. 


The Young Idea 


A YOUNG woman who teaches a class in a 
Jersey City Sunday-school was_ recently 
talking to her pupils relative to the de- 
sirability of increasing its membership. 
When she invited the cooperation to that 
end of the several members, the youngster 
nearest her shook his head dubiously. 

“T might git one boy in our neighborhood 
to come,” he explained, “ but all the others 
kin lick me.” 





Mixed Wives 


In the early part of the last century there 
lived in an old New England town a Mr. 
Church, who'in the course of his earthly life 
was bereft of four wives, all of whom were 
buried in the same lot. In his old age it 
became necessary to remove the remains to 
a new cemetery. This he undertook him- 
self, but in the process the bones became 
hopelessly mixed. His “ New-England con- 
science” would not allow him, under the 
painful circumstances, to use the original 
headstones, so he procured new ones, one 
of which bore the following inscription: 

“Here lies Hannah Church and probably 
a portion of Emily.” 

Another: 

“Sacred to the Memory of Emily 
Church who seems to be mixed with Ma- 
tilda.” 

Then followed these lines: 

“Stranger pause and drop a tear: 

For Emily Church lies buried here 

Mixed in some perplexing manner 

With ei Matilda, and probably Han- 

nah.” 





Depths Lead to Heights 


_A Wasurineton guide directed the atten- 
tion of a party of sightseers to a small 
gray-haired man, and said, affectionately: 

“There goes one of the greatest men in 
the country. Tlhat’s Chief-Justice Fuller.” 

“Why, he has no stature whatever,” whis- 
pered one of the ladies. 

“Nor weight,” hastily rejoined another. 
_ “And I can’t understand,” observed a man 
in the group, “how he has managed to at- 
tain to so great a height.” 


The guide answered him significantly and =} 


tersely, “ Because of his great depth.” 
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“ 
This Piano yields its stores of melody as freely to the person 
who knows nothing about music as it does to the one who has 
spent years in the practice and study of piano playing, and its 
dual nature enables it to completely and perfectly satisfy the | 
demands of both, for-———— 


IT CAN BE PLAYED JUST LIKE ANY OTHER PIANO—— 
WITH THE FINGERS——OR, 

IT CAN BE PLAYED BY MEANS OF THE MECHANISM OF 
THE CECILIAN PIANO PLAYER WHICH IS BUILT INTO IT, 


By means of this mechanism any one can play this piano — just slip 
in a roll of perforated music, put your feet on the pedals, and pump 
any one, young or old, can do that. 

All the technical part of the work is done by the Cecilian Piano Player, yet 
your control over it is so absolute and perfect that you can put into the per- 
formance all the individual expression and spirit of. which you are capable. 

The Farrand-Cecilian Piano has a full, rich, sweet tone, a quick responsive 
action, and its construction throughout is the very best. 

It is “ high grade” in every particular. 

The price is $675.00. It can be bought on easy monthly payments and 
your old piano will be taken in exchange at its full market value. 

Descriptive circulars on request. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. LONDON, ENGLAND 













PARIS, FRANCE 














The Rise and Progress of the 
Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE “SOHMER-CECILIAN” INSIDE PLAYER SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
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IN THE “TWILLERIES.” 


First Lady: *‘ And is this the first time you’ve been in Paris ?”’ 


Second Lady: ‘t Oh, dear, no! I’m quite a Parasite!’’ 
—From “ The Sketch.” 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

‘Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 


Remember, it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to- 
day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by : 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt 
writes to the author: “I owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been 
among the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
development.” 


New and Revised Edition. $1.00 net (postage extra) 
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YEARS 


UNPRECEDENTED 
POPULARITY 


AOD ADD AAA GAD bb OOS 


BACTIMORERYE | Baltimore RYE 


BOTTLED BY BOTTLED BY 


WMLaNAHAN@SON # WMLanaHan @SON 
BALTIMORE BALTIMORE 


i 


Sold at all fir:t-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Gillette 


Safety 


HONING 
NO 
en WA GS 


NO HINGES THAT RUST. WO CLASPS THAT 
BREAK. NO SPRINGS THAT WEAKEN. ONE 
STURDY FRAME OF MECHANICAL COMPLETENESS 


OUR NEW COMBINATION SET 
with Razor, including Soap and 
Brush in Silver Holders in the same 
box, is a boon to the traveling man 

SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARD- 

WARE DEALERS 
Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Bldg., New York City 


is Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 137632, Feb. 3, 1906—TLisrary or 
ConGrEss, To wit: Be it remembered, That on_ the 
third day of February, 1906, Samuel L. Clemens, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of, a 
BOOK, ~~ title of which isin the following words, to wit: 
“Punch, Brothers, Punch, and other Sketches. _By Mark 
Twain,” the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PutNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from March 14, 1906. 


Crabb’s A new edition of 


. this standard work 
English now ready. 


Synonymes $1.25 
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Fastest Trains in the World—On the 
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New York Central. 








